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Ir is curious to note the very different ways in which different. 


birds capture the same kind of prey. Each species has its own 
implements, and its own corresponding instincts in the skilful use 
of them. This is especially remarkable in the birds which live 
mainly or exclusively on fish. Their modes of capture are im- 
mensely different, and one of the most interesting of these modes 
is the fishing machinery and corresponding habits of the Herons. 

Herons can’t swim. They can’t dive. They can’t even plunge 
from the air into the water. For the most part they can do 
nothing but watch and wait at some standing place which 
they may select as a spot to which fish are likely to resort, or 
which they may have to pass on their way elsewhere. For this 
watching they seem to have been provided with even more than 
the patience of Job. 

Their apparatus is nothing but very long legs, enabling them 
to wade into a moderate depth of water, eyes of great quickness 
and penetration, a long extensile neck, and the power of delivering 
with accurate aim an almost instantaneous darting stroke with 
a long, strong, and very sharply pointed bill. 

It follows from this method of fishing that the Heron must 
always fish alone. It is essentially a solitary bird when feeding, 
watching by itself for solitary fish, and precluded from those 
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habits of companionship which are common among birds that 
follow shoals and can never be afraid of each other’s com- 
petition. A Heron must be, at least, as selfish as an angler who 
can’t bear any water that has been already tried. Owing to these 
peculiarities Herons are nowhere numerous, although in very 
moderate numbers they are widely distributed, especially on the 
West coast of Scotland. 

It is not every kind of water that a Heron can fish. Lakes 
and sea lochs which have deep water up to the rocky shore, and 
where even the fall of the tide leaves little or no level margin, 
supply no living to the heron. Neither do steep-sided brooks and 
rivers with deep water. 

But, on the other hand, all sea lochs which have even a 
narrow shore at low water—still more those which, here and 
there, have wider margins of ebb on sand or mud—are favourite 
fishing grounds of the Heron; and all round the deeply-indented 
shores of the West of Scotland there are frequent small colonies 
of the bird, which send forth solitary fishers along the shores at 
all suitable times of tide. 

The rivers which pour their waters into those lochs are also 


‘duly watched. Wherever there is a rapid bend on the stream 


with a deep on one side and a shallow on the other, a patient 
Heron will often be seen wading gently and standing where trout 
are likely to be not too deeply covered to be struck successfully. 
Often, too, in shallow runs between the deeper pools, where all 
fish on their passage up stream must pass certain spots that are 
little more than covered by water, the Heron takes post with an 
air of calm and contemplative innocence as if only admiring the 
beauty of the current over the polished stones. 

Then, in the autumn of the year, when all the Salmonide are 
impelled by natural instinct to ascend to smaller tributary burns 
to reach suitable beds of spawning gravel, the Heron keeps steady 
watch over bits of the stream where the struggling mother fish 
must be very visible and easily struck. ; 

Very often the sportsman who pursues grouse shooting late 
in the season will come suddenly and most unexpectedly on our 
long-legged and feathered friend when he has to cross a little 
burn upon the moors. On such occasions there is always a 
dreadful scene. The Heron flaps up with outstretched neck, 
hanging legs, and laborious wing-strokes—as if she were, indeed, 
‘a guilty thing surprised’—and betakes herself to some more open 
course of water where she can renew her vigils with less risk of 
such sudden and dangerous interruption. 
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On the margins of the sea lochs the habits of the bird when 
fishing can be more easily studied. As there are heronries on both 
.the estates where I have most resided in the country— one at 
Roseneath in Dumbartonshire and the other at Inveraray in 
Argyllshire—I have lived among Herons the greater part of my 
life, and have often watched them through telescopes as well as 
with the naked eye, yet I have never except once actually seen 
any important capture of a fish. 

I have often seen them in the intent attitude ready to strike, — 
which seemed to indicate that they saw an approaching fish, and 
I have often seen a stroke delivered. But the object caught, if 
any, must have been a very small one—a shrimp or other small 
crustacean—for nothing was visible in the bill, and there was no 
appearance of swallowing anything which required an effort. 

Yet it is certain that fishes of very considerable size are 
captured by Herons. On one occasion I ordered a specimen 
to be shot in order to secure its wings for a lecture on flight. 
On opening its stomach I found the remains of a fish with a big, 
strong, spinous back fin. The rest of the fish was too far digested 
to be recognisable as to species. 

But there are only a very few fishes in our seas with a back 
fin of that description. This one was probably, if not certainly, 
the Bass or sea-perch—Labraz lupus—and it is interesting to note 
that the spinous and apparently formidable defence seems to have 
been wholly useless to protect its owner from being swallowed by 
a bird with a soft and easily injured throat. 

Of course, if the fish is swallowed head foremost, the pro- 
jecting spines of the back fin would tend to be laid down or 
smoothed back in the direction in which their projection 
would be destroyed. And this is the way, I believe, in which all 
fish are swallowed by piscivorous birds. Certain it is that in 
this case the spines had been bolted and had reached the stomach 
without any injury to the upper passages. 

What would have happened to the lower passages must 
remain a matter of curious speculation, which, it is to be ho 
was never present to the heron’s mind. Probably the spines 
would have been softened, if not wholly dissolved, by the bird’s 
strong digestive apparatus. 

Ihave said that on one occasion only have I actually seen 
the capture of a good fish by a Heron. This was a case of 
much interest, because it showed in the fullest perfection of 
their action all the parts of the apparatus with which the 
Herons are supplied in the exercise of their peculiar functions. 
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It was a regular case, not of patient watching, but of active and 
skilful stalking ; ; I will, therefore, describe it fully. 

The river Aray, which falls into Loch Fyne under my house at- 
Inveraray, has, like all Highland rivers at their mouths, what is 
called a sea pool—that is to say, a pool so nearly on a level with 
the sea that at full tides it is invaded by the salt water, and 
sometimes by the waves of the loch. But when the tide is out, 
the river passes into this pool in a broad, rapid, but very shallow 
run over stones and gravel. 

All fish ascending the river from the sea pool must pass over 
the broad and shallow run. It is, therefore, rather a favourite 
watching place for a Heron. I frequently see one standing 
quietly in the middle of it; and very often Herons choose as a 
resting place the nearer or western bank, where the channel is 
often nearly dry. 

On the occasion I refer to I saw a Heron coming from the 
other side of the river, and flying slowly over it to alight at the 
usual place. But instead of alighting and resting for a while as 
she generally did, the moment her feet were planted among the 
stones, she turned round facing the stream and threw herself into 
all the attitudes of a stalker. Her head and neck were lowered 
so as to be as inconspicuous as possible. The whole body became 
as nearly as possible horizontal, with the narrow and sharp front 
directed to the stream, and crouched as low as possible. 

Then began the characteristic action of the long legs. They 
commenced to take very long, very slow, and the most stealthy 
steps. There was special gentleness in the lifting of each foot 
out of the thin water, and in the dipping of it into the water 
again. I saw in a moment what had happened. In flying over 
the stream very slowly, as a Heron flies on approaching a perch 
or station, she had evidently caught sight of some good trout on 
its way up the shallow run, and probably resting for a little 
behind some sheltering stone. 

No time was to be lost. But the Heron could not do what an 
Osprey would have done under similar conditions. She could not 
arrest her own flight by hovering, and then dash down upon the fish 
without a moment’s delay. Her wings were too big and clumsy 
for hovering. Her feet were without talons for seizing a fish. 
Her bill could not be aimed with any accuracy except as wielded 
by a stroke of the neck when well and comfortably balanced, and 
so her only course was to complete her crossing of the river and 
then turn round and begin a regular, stealthy stalk with her long 
legs advancing cautiously across the ripples of the shallow. 
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I watched her progress with intense interest. No trained 
deerstalker on the hills above us, creeping up to a stag discovered 
lying behind some rock or bush, could have shown more skilled or 
careful work. Sometimes there was a short pause, as if to be 
sure that no alarm had been given. Then the creeping footsteps 
were resumed, stride after stride taken with the most perfect 
steadiness, until she had evidently got very nearly within the 
striking distance of her long recurved neck and of her yellow 
dagger bill. 

Then there was again a moment’s pause, as if to steady the 
aim and to make sure against any error from the invariable re- 
fraction of water, after which, in a moment, there was a darting 
stroke, quicker almost than the eye could follow, and the unlucky 
trout was seen tossed up by the golden spear, caught again, and 
instantaneously swallowed head foremost. Then the stately bird 
shook her head, turned round, and began walking slowly back to 
the nearer shore. 

On one occasion I have seen a Heron seem to lose her head 
under strong temptation and attempt a mode of fishing which is 
to her unnatural. The first pool above the sea pool in the Aray 
is a considerable stretch of water in which the current runs deep 
under an artificially defended bank on the eastern side. The top 
of the bank is occupied by strong sedgy grasses. The brink of 

this grassy bank isa favourite position for Herons to stand quietly 
' during their resting hours. 

The water below them is too deep for them to wade in or to 
fish. But the largest trout lie there, and the Herons seem to have 
some pleasure in quietly watching them in attitudes of meditative 
contemplation. I have often seen them there resting for hours 
on a sunny morning with the neck folded back and the beak 
resting on the fold. 

On one of these mornings I saw a Heron get suddenly excited. 
She stretched her neck, looking intently into the pool below ; some 
fish had evidently risen to near the surface. But as that surface 
lay some four feet below the top of the bank, it was far out.of the 
reach of a stroke of her bill, and the position of her legs gave her 
no purchase for the delivery of a blow. 

Still Heron nature could stand it no longer. So she threw 
herself headlong and passionately from the bank with a vicious 
thrust—of course in vain—and so, with outstretched wings and © 
drenched plumage, she had to flap laboriously out of the pool 


again—a lesson to all sportsmen against unorthodox and poaching 
tricks. 
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But there is another mode of, and opportunity for, fishing for 
which the apparatus of the Heron is specially adapted, and which 
calls forth an excellent display of all its powers and instincts. 
It is when rivers are in flood, or, as it is called in Scotland, ‘in 
spate.’ At such times, wherever there is a curve or bend in the 
course of the stream, the whole volume of the swollen current 
rushes against the convex side of the bank, leaving comparatively 
still water or more gentle currents on the side which is concave. 

All fish which are not strong enough to withstand the force 
of the rushing water, or which cannot find shelter under the lee 
of some rock or large stone, are swept off into such eddies and 
back-waters, or retarded streams, as may be formed by the con- 
figuration of the bed’s banks. There they are often rather tired 
and stupefied ; and if the water is at all turbid, as it generally is 
in floods, they cannot see the approach of danger as quickly as 
they usually do. 

Such an opportunity is never missed if there be a colony of 
Herons within fishing distance. Some member of the gang is sure 
to be watching. Thesame pool in which, on its steeper side, I saw 
the effects of strong temptation upon one ill-disciplined mind, has 
upon its nearer side a long shallow shore of gravel. The current 
is very violent in floods upon the steeper side, but is comparatively 
weak upon the shallow side. Here, accordingly, in every heavy 
flood some Heron comes to fish. 

She wades up to the full depth permitted by the length of 
her legs, watches the water intently with outstretched neck and 
threatening beak, and, no doubt, often secures some unusually 
large trout as the reward of her enterprise and skill. Iam bound 
to confess, however, that as my patience in watching’the Heron 
has never equalled the patience of the Heron in watching the fish, 
I have hardly ever seen a capture on such occasions, although 
one of my friends did from the window see one in the same 
pool above described. 

The Heron on that occasion lifted out of the eddying stream a 
fish which was too large to be swallowed on the spot. It was, 
therefore, marched off to the bank and there despatched at 
leisure. But never, even at such places and times, when it might 
be supposed that a number of fish would be accessible to capture, 
have I seen more than one Heron fishing the same pool, however 
large or long. 

From what I have stated it appears that the Heron earns a 
somewhat scanty and precarious living by dint, chiefly, of indomit- 
able patience and great skill in the management of her weapons. 
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She is credited in most ornithological books with devouring frogs, 
and even mice, when occasion may offer. But neither of these 
articles of food can enter much into the diet of Herons in the 
Highlands of Scotland. In this country frogs are by no means 
abundant, and as to mice, the occasions must be rare indeed 
when a Heron gets a chance of swallowing a mouse. The bird 
is, undoubtedly, here almost entirely dependent on fish, and on 
the capture of fish one by one as they approach within reach at 
selected spots. 

But as the adjustments of Nature are infinite, and subtle 
beyond the track of ordinary observation, the question naturally 
arises whether the Heron has been provided with any—as it were 
artificial— advantage or facility to compensate for the many 
obvious disabilities under which it lies, as compared with other 
fish-eating birds. It cannot pursue; it cannot swim or dive 
like the Merganser, or the Cormorants, or the Penguins; it 
cannot fly or plunge like the Gannets, or like the Osprey. It is 
bound to remain stationary like a stone or a stick, trusting that 
fish will come to it of their own accord. Has it been given any 
attractive power to help it in this game? I think it has—in its 
peculiar colouring. 

Much has been written of late years about protective colour- 
ing—colouring in animals of all classes which serves to hide them 
from theirenemies. The Heron has certainly no colouring of this 
kind, and does not need it, for it has few enemies, and is certainly 
a very conspicuous bird. It is very tall—very gaunt—with 
nothing whatever about it to diminish its rather ostentatious 
visibility. The phenomenon of attractive colouring has been 
less noticed, and is, indeed, probably very rare. 

A very curious case of it has been found in an African spider 
which, in colour and in form, exactly resembles the droppings of 
bird’s dung, by which flies are attracted within the fatal grasp 
of the spider’s legs and fangs. I do not know of any recognised 
case of this device among the higher animals of prey. But I 
strongly suspect the existence and operation of it in the Heron. 

The general hue of the whole upper plumage is simply a fine 
bluish-grey, or dove colour, which harmonises well with many 
kinds of rock and stones common in the bed of rivers and streams. 
But this is not the colour of the under parts of the Heron, which, 
from its habitual upright position, are the most conspicuous. 

The whole front of its long neck is of a pure and very shining 
white, ornamented, indeed, by lines of black spots and streaks, 
but still more remarkably ornamented by pendant plumes of pure 
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white. When seen against any background which is dark, like 
the seaweeds of the shore, or even in shadow, as in the beds of 
streams, this colouring makes the Heron very visible even at great 
distances. 

What can be the reason, the fittingness, of such a flaring 
colour in a bird which depends almost entirely for its living on 
the voluntary approach of other creatures which are very wary 
and easily alarmed ? 

Everyone who has fished the clear trout streams of England 
knows how sharp and wakeful are the eyes of those fish, and how 
the most careful stalking is needed to approach them without 
giving an alarm which is fatal to sport. The same observation 
applies to all the clear streams of Scotland, except those in which 
the ripples of a strong rapid current conceal from each other the 
fisherman and the fish. In rocky pools, too, left by the sea, it is 
remarkable how the enclosed fish rush for shelter into the 
crevices of the rocks or under the bits of seaweed when any 
wanderer on the shore comes within sight. 

Although the eyes of fish are, of course, mainly adapted to 
vision underneath the surface of the water, they are nevertheless 
quite fitted to give notice of dangers coming from outside—a 
notice of which instant advantage is always taken in the most 
rushing movements of escape. It does, therefore, at first sight, 
seem a puzzle why Herons should be clothed in the most con- 
spicuous of all colours when they absolutely depend at least on 
the absence of alarm in their prey. 

But, as often happens in Nature, the very greatness of the 
puzzle may be the best suggestion of an explanation. In Nature 
there is nothing without areason. Her whole system is essentially 
a reasonable system, a system in which means are invariably 
adapted to the securing of results. And that there is some reason 
concerned in this case may well be suggested to us by the fact 
that conspicuous whiteness is not confined to our common 
European Heron, but prevails more or less markedly in the whole 
tribe, in all parts of the world where they exist at all. 

Some species of Heron, the lovely Egrets, are altogether of a 
pure white, the whole bird shining like a spot of snow. I believe 
the explanation to be very simple, though not obvious at first 
sight. Itis this: that anything which throws a bright gleam 
into the water is in itself an attraction to fish. 

Fish all prey more or less upon each other, and the under- 
surfaces of all fish are of a very silvery and gleaming whiteness. 
This is the principle of a mode of fishing which is common in 
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the Mediterranean, and, I believe, on some parts of the Atlantic 
shores — namely, the exhibition at the stern of boats of a blazing 
torch, which attracts various species of fish to the surface so as 
to come within the reach of spears. It is curious that this device’ 
is never practised in Scottish waters. But the attraction of 
gleaming substances to fish is, in other forms, very well known 
indeed, as witness the common use of white flies, or spoon-baits 
made of shining metal. 

When, therefore, a Heron stands on the seashore as the tide 
is slowly rising, the gleam of its pure white neck is reflected in 
the water. Fish in search of prey prowl along the edges of the 
advancing line of shore; they are attracted by the sheen, and they 
approach, perhaps warily, in order to see exactly what it is. 

Curiosity or inquisitiveness is strongly marked among some 
of the lower animals. Cows will crowd round any unusual object 
placed upon the surface of their pasture, and birds will often 
exhibit the same attention whenever they are roused by strange 
appearances. It is, therefore, quite according to the analogies of 
Nature that fish should be attracted to approach the shore to 
reconnoitre such a shining object as the tall neck of a Heron 
throwing its gleam upon the water. 

And this would account for the behaviour of Herons when they 
are fishing in this way. What is most remarkable about their 
attitude is its absolute stillness. They are conscious that any 
movement might put an end to curiosity and substitute alarm. 
Absolute immobility is, therefore, an essential condition of success, 
and how wonderfully it is maintained can only be understood by 
those who have watched, as I have done, the Herons standing in 
this way on the shores, with their necks at ‘full cock,’ as it were, 
for a strike. 

The whole expression is one of intense observation and 
expectancy, as if the prey were advancing very slowly and very 
warily to see what it was that shone so brilliantly, and as if the 
slightest movement might spoil the game. The reason for the 
colouring is thus fully explained—that is to say, it is explained 
when it is regarded as combined with corresponding instincts 
which enable the bird to put it to its proper use. 

Again, all these great peculiarities in the mode of fishing are a 
full explanation of the solitary character of the fishing habits of 
the Heron. As no deerstalker would have any chance in company 
with others, so neither would a Heron have a chance unless 
absolutely alone. 


It is not that there is anything unsocial in the character of 
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the Heron; on the contrary, there is, in this respect, an absolute 
contrast between the habits of the Heron when fishing and when 
either resting or nesting. Away from the pool or the shore the 


‘ Heron is one of the most sociable of birds. They often perch in 


companies upon trees, and remain there for hours till the state of 
the tide is again suitable for fishing. They stand also in companies 
very often on meadows and marshes in the neighbourhood of the 
fishing ground. 

Above all they are eminently social in the nesting season. I 
have never seen a Heron’s nest in a solitary position, or at any 
distance from others. We, therefore, speak of heronries as we 


do of rookeries. They may be very large or comparatively small ; 


but the nests of these birds are always in groups. 


-.. And not only in this way, but in the way of conversation, 


the Heron is a most social creature. It has infinitely more 
variety of voice and of intonation than the Rook. The sounds, 
indeed, that come from a heronry in spring, especially after the 
young birds are hatched, are inimitable and indescribable. A 
peculiar mode of speech by a clappering of the mandibles of the 
bill is varied by croaks, groans, coughing noises, and occasional 
screams as if the triumphs of the chase were the subject of 
animated rehearsal and of joyous conversation. 

The young are inured to patience from their birth; for, as 
the parents do not catch very frequently, the young have long 
intervals to wait for the coming morsel. ‘This they do, as soon 
as their soft legs are sufficiently hardened to support them, 
by standing on the platform of sticks which forms the nest 
for hours together in the queerest attitudes of patient medi- 
tation. 

Nor have I ever seen in a heronry any indication of that 
rapturous and clamorous welcome which is accorded to the old 
Rook when he comes with food to wife or children—fluttering of 
wings and loud cawings, and every sign of intense excitement. 
With Herons everything seems to be sedate, calm, and dignified, 
as becomes birds whose pursuits are all connected with quietness 
and patience. 

There is, however, another phase of the Heron’s life in which 
it does condescend to exhibit the emotion common to all other 
creatures in the season of courtship and of love. All who have 
seen the attitudes of Cranes and Flamingoes in the spring as 
they are exhibited at the Zoo must have been amused by the 
ungainly attitudes of dancing and prancing in which the long- 
legged birds express their feelings. The Heron has somewhat 
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similar habits, as might be expected from the structural 
alliances between the two families of the Herons and the 
Cranes. 

In her ordinary flight the Heron tucks herself up very neatly. 
Her long neck is folded back, the head resting on the back, and 
the bill resting on a fold of the neck. The long legs are stretched 
behind in a straight line with the axis of the body, so that the 
two upper feet appear behind the tail as if they were a long 
rudder. But in the season of courtship the Heron launches out 
into the air with legs and neck straggling in all directions, 
wheeling in awkwardly executed circles round the nesting trees, 
and even pretending at moments to float or soar—an attempt 
which is very ungainly, and is not redeemed by the hoarse croaks, 
cries, and screams by which it is often accompanied. 

On one occasion only have I seen the staid equanimity of 
the Heron disturbed, not by the connections of the spring-time 
and of love, but by rage and fear. It was on one of the many 
occasions when I have had the honour of being Minister in attend- 
ance on the Queen at Balmoral. 

The valley of the Dee is separated from the parallel valley of 
the Don by a ridge of hills which varies much in elevation. 
Immediately above the Castle of Balmoral this ridge is low, and 
is crossed by an easy road from one valley to the other. I was 
leaving the Castle in an open dogcart, in company with the late 
General Grey, for the purpose of going up the valley to the Old 
Bridge of Dee to fish the salmon pools near Invercauld. 

Soon after leaving the door I noticed a large, heavy bird with 
a slow, flapping flight coming over the low pass from the valley of 
the Don, and making for the Dee. At first I thought it must be 
a Heron, but as it approached I saw that it was dark in colour, 
and could only be some kind of eagle. On it came, steering a 
steady course towards the river until it came above it, when it 
suddenly stopped and hovered, as a Kestrel hovers i in the air- when 
searching a field for mice. 

This manoeuvre at once ewvenisd what the stranger was: it 
was the Osprey, or fishing eagle. Never having seen an Osprey 
before I was intensely interested, and hoped to see a successful 

plunge into the Dee, and the lifting of a salmon clutched in the 
Osprey’s powerful talons. But his sport ‘and my interest were 
alike spoilt by a Heron. 
She had been standing in the bed of the Dee somewhere close 
to the pool over which the Osprey hovered, and was terribly 


disturbed by the. dreadful apparition. I do not. know whether 
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the Osprey ever attacks other birds. But his weight, the 
tremendous grasp of his claws, and the accuracy of his plunging 
swoops upon fish, would undoubtedly enable him to deal a 
death-blow on the back of any bird which he might choose to 
assail. 

* Such, at all events, seemed to be the instinctive dread of the 
Heron, which evidently thought herself very unsafe except when 
flying. She, therefore, rose from the bed of the Dee, screaming 
with fear and anger, legs straddling, neck extended, wings 
flapping wildly, and shaped a course of wide circles round 
the Osprey, some wheels in the air passing very near the 
eagle. 

Although, of course, the Osprey could entertain no fear of the 
Heron, it evidently thought her such a scolding bore that it 
sheered off, and to my great disappointment flew back in the 
direction whence it came. It is the only grudge I ever had 
against a Heron—that this one deprived me of the great interest 
of seeing an Osprey at work in catching salmon in a clear rapid 
river. 

There is one other particular in which the Heron is a bird of 
great interest, and that is its peculiar machinery of flight. Its 
wings are enormous in proportion to its weight, and its wing- 
strokes are singularly slow and heavy. 

Few persons have ever observed the excessive rapidity of 
the wing-strokes of almost all other birds. In many cases 
the rapidity is so great that the eye cannot follow or count the 
strokes. Even the common Rook has a wing-stroke which 
it would be impossible to count; whilst in the case of ducks 
and divers, and many others, the rapidity is wholly con- 
founding. 

At first sight it looks as if the flaps of a Heron’s wing are 
so slow that it would be the easiest thing in the world to count 
them. Yet when we come to try we find that it needs the 
closest attention to do so, and that the flaps somewhat exceed 
one in each second—that is to say, the downward stroke of 
the wing is repeated more than sixty times per minute. 
But as for every downward stroke there must be a previous 
upward or lifting stroke, it follows that the muscular exer- 
tion is repeated at least one hundred and twenty times in the 
minute. 

Of course the downward stroke is the oniy one which 
specially encounters aérial resistance, the structure of the 
wing—convex above, concave below—being specially contrived 
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to escape resistance in the one direction, and to utilise it 
in the other. But all this is a splendid object lesson on the 
mechanical theory of flight and the possibilities of aérial 
navigation. 

Large wings and light bodies do not conduce to power and 
rapidity in flight. Quite the contrary. The Heron is one of 
the slowest and most lumbering of all fliers, just because in 
wanting weight, it wants that which alone gives momentum in - 
flight. Heavy birds with the smallest possible area of wing are 
those which fly fastest. 

Of course that area must have a minimum. When it falls 
short of that minimum, as in the case of the Penguins and of the 
extinct Greak Auk, the bird cannot fly at all. But wherever the 
area of wing is just sufficient, when flapped with great energy 
and speed, to lift the bird’s weight, then that weight is the main 
element in the velocity of flight. 

This may be well seen in the common Guillemot, a bird 

closely allied to the Great Auk, but with this difference: that its 
wings, although very small in area, are yet just sufficiently large 
to lift the bird when flapped with a quite invisible rapidity. The 
flight of the Guillemot when once ‘under way’ is immensely 
rapid—certainly not less than sixty miles an hour, and probably 
much more. The Heron is the slowest of all our larger birds, 
just because its wings are, for the purpose of velocity, too large 
in proportion to its weight, and are not worked with any great 
energy of stroke. 

Velocity of flight is of little or no value to a Heron, which 
does not feed on the wing. Her wings are only needed to carry 
her from one fishing station to another, and to carry a certain 
amount of weight in fish. 

The eggs of the Heron are of a beautiful very pale blue, 
and the young are decorated from the first with a strange crest 
of downy plumes, which give them rather a grotesque appear- 
ance. The long legs take a long time to be developed and 
to harden into bone. This accounts for the considerable period 
that elapses before they can leave the nest to live for themselves. 
The eggs are laid in March, and quite at the end of May the 
young are still nestlings, though sometimes able to fly a little. 

Altogether the Heron is a bird of great beauty, and of great 
interest among the feathered races. The European Heron is 
replaced in America by the Night Heron—somewhat smaller, but 
similar in structure. 
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BY H. SETON-KARR, M.P. 


Fresh from Oxford, I was walking down the Strand in the 
spring of 1876, when I saw a fine pair of Wapiti horns in the 
window of a gunmaker’s shop. Wapiti heads were not so plenti- 
ful in London twenty years ago as they are now. The size and 
beauty of that particular head, the first of its kind I had seen, 
fairly astonished me. A year or so before I had killed my first 
red-deer stag in Norway. But here was a tined trophy that. 
threw all possible red-deer heads into the shade, and aroused my 
most bloodthirsty instincts. Why is it, by the bye, that the 
size and beauty of wild stags, and other big game, create in 
certain individuals this lust to kill? In this civilised age this 
sequence of cause and effect may, to some minds, be difficult to 
understand. Place some educated and otherwise humane person, 
of the class I refer to, on a Scotch hill-side, a Norwegian field, 
or on the pine-clad slopes of the Great Divide, with express rifle 
in hand, and a good stag, a fine reindeer buck, or an old wapiti_ 
bull in sight, and he will straightway be seized with an inordinate 
desire to slay the animal in question. This desire will increase 
in direct proportion to the size and beauty of the beast, and the 
difficulties and exertion entailed in the pursuit. It possesses at 
times all sorts and conditionsof men. I have stalked and hunted 
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with Scotch gillies, with Norwegian natives, with Western 
trappers, and even with Red Indian chiefs, and I have noticed 
that the manifestation of this desire, allowing for individual and 
racial differences of temperament and training, is always the 
same. The Western trapper is usually profane, and the Red 
Indian taciturn. But the lust to kill is shared by all, accompanied 
by more or less suppressed excitement, and absolute indifference 
to all physical toil and exertion involved. I have known a middle- 
aged and respectable London magistrate crawl for a hundred 


HUNTING CAMP ON THE MAIN DIVIDE 


yards or more at full length through wet moss hags and peaty 
bog, drenched with perspiration, and shaking with excitement, in 
order to obtain a shot at a ‘stag of ten.’ I have known an 
Oxford graduate lie for hours on a Norwegian snow-fjeld waiting 
for a chance at a reindeer buck. 

Failure or success in either case meant bitter disappointment 
or lasting joy; and it was all a question of taking the life of some 
beautiful creature. The mere desire to obtain venison or a good 
head does not satisfactorily account for these phenomena. We 
are driven to the conclusion that civilisation cannot efface man’s 
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predatory instincts, and that the pursuit and slaughter of wild 
game is a perfectly natural, healthy and, widespread trait of 
humanity, even necessary, in some cases, for health and happiness, 
and probably intended as an antidote to the purple and fine linen, 
and the sumptuous fare, of refined civilisation. 

To return to the wapiti head in the London shop window 
The effect on the writer was that in August 1877 I found myself, 
in company with a congenial friend and a pile of gun-cases and 
luggage, deposited at Fort Steele, in Southern Wyoming, intent 
on a hunt in the Rockies. Wyoming was at that time an ideal 
hunting-ground. The Main Divide runs through the centre of 
the State. From July to November the climate is magnificent. 
Twenty years ago, the cow-puncher and sheep-herder were com- 
paratively unknown ; and the rolling prairies, the pine-clad slopes 
and precipitous cafons of this Western land were the natural 
home of antelope and deer, Ovis montana and range grizzly, the 
shaggy buffalo and the lordly wapiti. 

Fort Steele was our starting-point and base of operations. 
It was a military post at that time, situated on the Union Pacific 
Railway where it crosses the North Platte river. Although the 
altitude is 6,000 feet above the sea, the country at this point is 
singularly uninteresting. With the exception of a few cotton- 
wood trees along the river, there is no timber and little green 
grass. Rocky ridges and rolling plains covered with sage brush 
and brown bunch grass constitute the scenery. Only in the dim 
distance can be seen the high peaks of the Main Divide. Some 
fifty miles have to be traversed before the nearest point of the 
happy hunting-grounds is reached. 

The usual hunting equipment in that country consists of a 
wagon and team to convey provisions, bedding, tents, and personal 
effects, and a good supply of riding horses, half-bred Indian ponies 
for the most part, hardy and enduring, and up to any amount of 
work at their own pace. Sometimes packhorses are substituted 
for the wagon. The advantage of a pack outfit is that almost 
any country can be traversed, and no semblance of a road or track 
is necessary, as in the case of a wagon. On the other hand, 
packing a horse is a very different business from loading a wagon. 
It took a friend and myself over a month to solve the mystery of 
the ‘diamond hitch’ and to put on a horse a pack that did not come 
loose in the first half-mile. I shall never forget our start with a 
pack-train for the Big Horn Mountains in 1878. We had nine pack- 
horses and, all told, six men. The first day we only made some six 
miles. Half a mile from the starting-point our pack-train, fresh to 
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the work, was scattered far and wide over the prairie, bucking their 
loads loose as they ran, with a light-hearted frolicsomeness very 
different from the same pack-train a month later, when, nose to tail, 
they sedately ‘ followed my leader’ in Indian file over the roughest 
ground. But some packhorses always continue mean; our in- 
corrigible on that trip was a piebald, wall-eyed, and ancient 
Indian pony, that never lost an opportunity of rubbing his pack 
against a tree, and regularly bucked his load once a week. On 
my first hunting-trip, in 1877, we were content with a commis- 


BREAKFAST IN CAMP 


the dry-goods store, we went north from the railroad into what 
was then a comparatively unknown country, and enjoyed two 
months of pure and unadulterated bliss. The climate was perfect, 
game abundant, we were beyond the reach of letters, telegrams 
and civilisation, and could give the rein (in a sportsmanlike 
manner) to our predatory instincts without let or hindrance. 
Our object was to obtain good heads, especially wapiti, and, unless 
short of meat, only good heads were shot. The detailed incidents 
of camp-life in the Rockies are more or less monotonous to relate, 
and it is not my intention to inflict a sporting diary on the 


sariat wagon; and, having spent a day in buying provisions at 
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patience of my readers, but merely to recall a few reminiscences 
from the half.dozen or more hunting-trips I have made at different 
times in this part of the Rockies. 

Of the many varieties of Western game, the prong-horned 

antelope of the plains is one of the most sporting. Twenty years 
ago antelope were ubiquitous on the rolling prairies and foot-hills 
of Wyoming. Hard to approach, quick-sighted and fast, they 
afforded the best possible rifle practice. The few antelope now 
left in this country are almost unapproachable. In the days of 
which I write one could generally ride to within a long shot, say 
300 yards. An old buck’s curiosity would usually detain him a 
few seconds and give a standing chance. I have often—where 
the shot was a long one—put in a successful second barrel after 
getting the range by seeing where the first bullet struck the dusty 
plain. As a consequence of continuous practice at antelope, 
in order to supply railway camps with venison, some of the 
Western trappers and ranchmen of twenty years ago were among 
the finest rifle-shots I have ever seen or heard of. It was just 
the case of the professional as against the amateur; of work done 
for a living as against the practice of apastime. A bag of twenty 
or thirty antelope was not an uncommon morning’s work for an 
old hand when the Union Pacific railway was being laid. I have 
known seven antelope out of a single small band killed in as 
many shots of a Winchester repeating rifle by an old Westerner ; 
the first as it stood at over 100 yards, and the others as they 
galloped away. I have seen a single elk, standing endways, 
raked from stem to stern at over 400 yards by a bullet from an 
old Ballard rifle in the hands of another Western native; and 
these men thought nothing of these feats, and fully expected to 
# accomplish them. On the other hand, I have known indifferent 
Be amateur shots spend a day among herds of antelope, and expend 
q many dozens of cartridges, without touching a hair. 
The best Western venison, and—to my mind—the poorest 
a sport, is provided by the black-tail buck. This deer skulks in 
q thick cover, carries a pretty but uninteresting. head, and, when 
a disturbed, usually rings. An orthodox stalk after a black-tail 
u deer was most unusual. It was generally a question of riding 
\ through steep-sided cafions and along pine-covered hillsides, and 


shooting on sight when a buck was jumped. These animals 
depend largely on cover and concealment, rather than on speed 
(though they are fast enough), for safety. Once, when after elk, I 
rode round a rocky hill to within 80 yards of a fairly good black- 
tail buck standing under a large rock, and amid afew small trees. 
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He was in full sight and looking at us. We had plenty of 
venison, and did not want his head, and so rode on unheeding. 
The buck stood perfectly still and watched us out of sight with- 
out moving a muscle. He thought himself unseen, his grey 
autumn coat harmonising exactly with his surroundings. Had 
we stopped to take a shot, he would no doubt have been off at 
once, with the bounding springy gallop characteristic of these 
deer. 
One of the last black-tail I killed, in 1894, was secured in 
@ somewhat curious manner. We were camped on the Three 


SNOWED UP ON THE MAIN DIVIDE 


Forks of Snake River, late in the fall. The deer were all leaving 
the Main Divide for winter range on the Red Desert. Venison . 
was necessary for our camp, and I was returning, with my 
hunter, after a long day’s ride without having seen a single 
buck, though does were plentiful enough. We were close to 
camp, out of the good deer-ground, a disappointed pair of horse- 
men without any prospect of fresh meat for supper, when my eye 
was caught by a patch of grey on a bare hillside opposite, right 
on our path, and some 300 yards away. I put the glass on. 
Yes, it was a buck lying down and looking at us. We were 
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riding through a-hollow, and partially concealed by trees. My 
companion, a Western hunter, would at first hardly believe it, 
until I gave him the glass. ‘Yes, that’s a travellin’ buck, takin’ 
a, rest; and a good ’un he is, too.’ By that time I was off my 
horse and seated on the ground, an elbow on each knee, and had 
drawn a full bead on the top of his shoulder. ‘ How far, Jack ?’ 
I whispered. ‘Over 300 yards,’ was the reply. 

The first barrel cracked, and a puff of dust flew up a foot 
below the grey body. Quick as thought, as the buck was rising, 
the sight was raised a hair’s breadth and the second trigger 
pressed. ‘That fetched him,’ said my companion, as the head 
fell prone. A lucky shot, this time a shade too high, had 
severed the spine. The body of that buck was brought in whole 
on one of our horses, to delight the eyes, and other bodily organs, 
of a hungry camp. I have occasionally tried, with success, riding - 
in line with another rifle 200 yards apart, and a man between, 
through likely looking deer-ground, The deer ring, and, when 
started by one of the line, often run straight into the arms of 
another rider. The idea of a line of riflemen is not contained in 
their philosophy. The most artful buck has never calculated on 
this contingency, and does not understand or provide against it. 

Now I come to the wapiti, locally miscalled elk, that one 
chiefly goes to the Rockies to kill. Black-tail buck and antelope 
are all very weil in their way, and supply excellent food, but the 
coveted trophies of the chase are provided by the old bull-elk, 
those tined beauties that are facile princeps king of the red-deer 
tribe. 

Twenty years ago these splendid deer ran in herds of thousands 
all through Nerthern Colorado and Wyoming. On my first hunt- 
ing trip in Carbon County, Wyoming, in 1877, we started north 
from the Union Pacific Railroad into a country at that time little 
hunted, and then considered not entirely free from hostile 
Indians. 

Three days out we camped at the foot of the Medicine Bow 
Mountains, then a magnificent game preserve, now nothing but 
a huge sheep and cattle ranche. As we got into camp that night, 
on a lovely August evening, we ran into three bull-elk, and, by 
dint of hard riding, secured a running shot as they were entering 
the thick pine timber, killing a fairly good twelve-point bull. 

We were too late into camp to put up our tents, and made our 
beds on the prairie, at the foot of the range. Next morning, at 
sunrise, I was awakened by the cheery voice of our cook, and, 
rising from the blankets, saw one of the prettiest sights imagin- 
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able. A large herd of elk were just entering the moubtains. 
They stood grouped about 200 yards distant, chiefly cows and 
calves, with the rising sun just, showing over the horizon and 
lighting up their tawny yellow bodies, as they stared for a moment 
at our camp, and then made their way leisurely into the timbered 
hills. That particular herd contained no bull worth the killing, 
‘but I shall never forget the beauty of the picture they made. The 


old bulls in August generally run alone, and despise female 
society. 


FAIR HEAD 


Later on that day I came across my first really fine old bull— 
or rather, seven of them—lying in a marshy hollow at the bottom 
of a steep valley. We came upon them suddenly, and, as they 
went up the hill on catching sight of us, I opened fire with a 
double -500 express at 200 yards, and before they were out of 
sight had secured three twelve-pointers, two of them carrying 
exceptionally fine and heavy heads. : 

Our method of hunting in those days was casual in the 
extreme. Game was plentiful, and the ground did not require to 
be carefully spied. The size of the country, moreover, and the 
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altitude, some 7,000 feet, rendered stalking on foot a laborious 
and unprofitable exercise until the game was sighted. We had 
a good supply of riding horses, most of them trained to stand 
where left, and as sure-footed as cats. My friend and I would 
each day ride in company with a hunter in different directions 
from camp, meeting again at dusk to discuss the incidents of the 
day, at supper round the camp fire. We had, of course, our 
lucky and unlucky days. Some of the finest trophies of the chase 
are generally secured ig a most unexpected manner. I rode one 
day with my hunter to a distant ranche, to get a supply of tea, 
of which we had run short. For some days previously I had had 
no sport worth mentioning. Returning from the ranche, we were 
riding round the base of a rocky hill, having seen no sign of elk, 
when a low whistle from the hunter behind me attracted my 
attention. I glanced round, and following his eye, saw a splendid 
pair of twelve-point antlers just visible above me over the near 
skyline. A fine old bull-elk was lying down about 200 yards above 
us, his horns betraying his whereabouts. I sprang from my horse, 
snatched the express from its sling, and hastened up the hill. A 
few steps over the brow would take me into sight andshot. Then 
@ ridiculous contretemps occurred. I was nervously fingering the 
trigger and hammer of my double -500 express, and by some mis- 
chance touched the wrong hammer and trigger together. Both 
barrels of the rifle went off, and so did the bull. Never before or 
since can I plead guilty to such a mistake. My temper was now 
fairly up. Hastily grabbing the rifle from the ground—it had flown 
out of my hands from the recoil—I dashed, breathless, over the 
ridge, and in the direction the bull had taken, loading as I went. 
Fortunately the ground was fairly open, and as I came over the 
first ridge, I caught sight of the bull-elk standing on the far side 
of a deep valley he had crossed. I had just time for a quick 
shoulder-shot before he vanished over the ridge, and—we found 
him dead the other side. That elk was evidently fated to be 
killed. 

On another occasion, I went for a quiet afternoon’s ride to 
look at some coyote traps we had set at the carcase of an elk. 
This was an unlucky day. On coming near the carcase, I saw a 
coyote, having sprung the traps, tearing at the meat. Leaving 
my horse in the cover of the pine timber, I crept up within shot, 
and just as I was pulling trigger the coyote, either hearing or 
winding me, galloped off. A running shot broke his hind leg, 
and without waiting to reload I ran forward on foot, thinking to 
get near enough to kill him with my revolver. As I came into 
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the open, one of the finest old bull-elk I have ever seen trotted 
majestically out of a grove of pine timber in front, and crossed 
the open park in front of me within easy range. His appearance 
was entirely unexpected. I grabbed hastily, and of course in the 
wrong pocket, for a cartridge, and, finally jamming one into the 
breech of the rifle, obtained a long snap-shot just as the magnifi- 
cent brute, with spreading antlers laid well back on his haunches, 
disappeared into a belt of trees. I never saw him again, though 
the grand head he carried dwelt long in my memory. The 
wounded coyote, meanwhile, had of course disappeared. My cup 
of disappointment was not yet full. Returning alone to camp 
that evening I came across a small band of elk, accompanied by 
a fair-sized bull, though nothing like the patriarch I had just 
seen and missed. Leaving my horse, I this time accomplished 
a scientific crawl, and obtained an easy shot at 100 yards. It 
was getting dusk, and I must have sighted too high, as the 
sequel will show. At the crack of the rifle, the bull fell prone, 
legs kicking in the air. For the moment my bloodthirstiness was 
appeased. I went back to my horse and led him down to the 
prostrate elk. He had fallen close to a thick belt of young pine 
trees, and was still kicking spasmodically. As I came within ten 
yards or so he suddenly regained his legs, and plunged headlong 
into the thick timber before I could drop rein and raise my rifle. 
He vanished from my ken, and I have never seen him since. He 
had been: simply creased, 7.e. shot too high, and just above the 
back-bone. The effect of such a shot paralyses for the moment, 
but recovery is rapid. An irritated and despondent sportsman 
returned silently to camp that night. 

The finest bull-elk I ever shot was driven towards me uncon- 
sciously by a friend. We were out after elk on the Rim of the 
Hole, as it is termed, a well-known volcanic hollow near the 
Medicine Bow Mountains of Wyoming. The sides of this de- 
pression are clothed with pine trees and quaking asp, and many 
years ago were a certain find for elk. I had ridden for some 
tniles along a game trail half way up its slope, and, being in want 
of meat, had shot a small 12-point bull-elk. Finally, we emerged 
on the open prairie above. As we did so I saw three bulls, one 
very large, making over the prairie straight in our direction, and 
we just had time to slip into a hollow and leave our horses. My 
friend, I knew, was out in that direction, and the bulls had 
evidently been disturbed by him. It subsequently appeared that 
he had never even seen them. They had got his wind. They . 
finally ran past us—a long shot—and I had a fair chance at the 
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largest at 200 yards, and evidently hit him. He disappeared over 
the Rim. We followed on foot, and saw two of the bulls making 
off in the distance. Where was the third? My hunter had been 
some way behind when I took the shot, and was slightly sceptical as 
to the hit. We spent some time in endeavouring to find the track 
or trail of blood in the pine groves below the Rim, but failed. 
Returning up a hollow, in thick cover and on foot, a monstrous 
pair of horns arose in front of me. My old bull, badly hit, had 
Hh lain down just out of sight in the cover over the edge of the hill. 
f A snap-shot through the trees failed to stop him, and he dis- 
- appeared in the thick wood, to appear in the open some hundreds 
of yards away. He slowly made his way into a second gulch and 
disappeared. We followed cautiously, and, coming to the second 
gulch, jumped a range grizzly bear and three cubs, who galloped 
ki rapidly through the cover below.. The temptation was not to be 
resisted. I got in six shots before they were out of sight, killing 
the old she bear and one cub, the remaining two cubs getting 
: clear away. But the old bull was nowhere in sight, and, to my 
7 dismay, I found I had only one cartridge left. We climbed the 
| far side of the gulch, and there, in the next hollow, lay the elk, 
evidently in articulo mortis. A bullet from my last cartridge 
through the neck finished him. The following were his dimensions 
and horn measurements : 


Height at shoulder . . 5ft. 4in. 
i Girth behind shoulder. . Qin. 
Horns 
Length along curve 61lin. 
Beam or circumference between bay and tray . 8 in. 


A word, now, about the buffalo (American bison). These 
characteristic animals, formerly running in millions on the Western 
plains, are now, like the mammoth and the dodo, things of the 
past. Twenty years ago we ran them on horseback till we tired 
of the sport. I was content to kill some half-dozen bulls in ’77, 
q 78 and ’80, and might have killed hundreds. An old bull-buffalo, 
after the first novelty had worn off, always appealed strongly to 
my ‘compassion. The ferocity of his shaggy-fronted appearance 
? is at first appalling, but is in reality an imposture of the most 
F transparent kind. A good horse can run down a buffalo in a mile 
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or so, and the animal is at your mercy. He has neither the 
activity of the elk nor the natural weapons of the grizzly. Once 
only do I remember failing on horseback to catch a buffalo. It 
was down a long stretch of gently sloping prairie, and I ran my 
favourite horse to a standstill without getting within shot. Up 
any kind of hill his heavy fore-hand rendered a buffalo useless in 
front of a horse. Moreover, his size and dark shaggy coat made 
him conspicuous, and easily picked up at any reasonable distance 
on the prairie. Concealment was out of the question, as these 
animals always frequented the open. I have heard of the Rocky 


AN OLD BUFFALO BULL 


Mountain wood-bison, but I never saw one. I once photographed an 
old bull-buffalo as he stood mortally wounded and full of impotent 
fight on a stretch, of Wyoming prairie. The ‘boys’ on horse- 
back formed an appropriate background. The deed was de- 
liberately done and I do not attempt to palliate it. We were 
coming into camp one afternoon, when a buffalo was seen grazing 
in a hollow a mile or so away. We stalked, wounded, and ran 
him to a standstill in a couple of miles. The cook galloped in 
the rear with the camera slung on his back, and after some slight 
display of impatience on the buffalo’s part, a charge on the 
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camera being even attempted, his portrait was duly transferred 
to a plate. This accomplished, he was promptly slain, again 
photographed, and his head now adorns a Scottish home. 

A more interesting and dangerous animal than the buffalo is 
the grizzly bear. , Under the head of range grizzly I include the 
silvertip and the cinnamon. They all possess the grizzly charac- 
teristics—a big head and long five-inch claws on the fore-feet. 
Also a violent temper when injured or provoked. The black bear 
is a smaller, scarcer and comparatively harmless variety with 
smaller head and short claws. The ferocity of the grizzly has 
of course been exaggerated. Like all animals under the sun 
he possesses an instinctive fear of man, but if wounded, 
cornered, or disturbed at close quarters at a meal, will occa- 
sionally, if full-grown, attack headlong anything or anybody. 
In the days of the old muzzle-loading rifle the danger was 
naturally greater, and in the case of a charge all depended on the 
one shot. But no soft-skinned animal, even the large Californian 
grizzly, if the country is fairly open and one can see to shoot, is 
able to live before a breech-loading rifle in the hands of any man 
who knows how to use it. In the autumn of 1878 I bagged 
thirteen grizzlies, old and young, by fair stalking, to my own rifle, 
in the Big Horn mountains of Wyoming. On one occasion only 
did I have any trouble with ‘Old Ephraim.’ We unexpectedly 
disturbed a large old male at his lunch off the carcase of a dead 
elk. He resented our intrusion and promptly charged, all hair, 
claws and teeth, before I had fired a shot. Thanks to the killing 
powers of a double ‘500 express rifle this grizzly eventually 
died within six feet of me—a great deal closer, in fact, than I at 
all desired. It was, in truth, a duel to the death, a case of my life 
or his; for there is no compromise or hesitation about a grizzly’s 
attack. When on the fight he means business, and never pauses 
or hesitates fora moment. His object is to get to close quarters 
as quick as possible. As one blow of a grizzly’s paw can break 
a buffalo’s back or tear out all his ribs, it is necessary to kill him 
before he comes within striking distance. In this instance the 
assault on his part was all the more wanton and unprovoked 
as we were stalking quite a different bear at the time, and had 
disturbed this one entirely by chance. I got the other bear 
shortly after, as it was one of our lucky days. This attack 
was, of course, an exceptional case. A bear in the open is easily 
seen, and our usual procedure was to see him before he saw us, 
take particular care to approach up-wind within point-blank range 
unobserved, and then hit him in the right place. Under these 
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circumstances, grizzly had no fair chance. Before he knew our 
exact whereabouts he was usually dead. 

After a country has been hunted for a year or two, bears 
become extremely difficult to find, frequenting thick fallen timber, 
and only coming out at night. On several subsequent hunting 
expeditions one or two large bear-traps formed part of our outfit. 
I do not apologise for their use. We set them by a dead elk or 
deer, carefully concealed, and my only regret is that I never saw 
a large grizzly five minutes after he had put his foot in the trap. 
These traps were no trifles. They weighed 40 lbs. a-piece, and 
took two men and a long lever to set, and were attached to a log 
by a short chain and ring. The signs of a successful catch were 
unmistakeable. The trap, of course, had disappeared along a 
trail easily followed and marked by uprooted trees, torn-up ground, 
and sometimes the log to which the trap had been attached torn 
into chips and toothpicks by the infuriated animal’s teeth. A 
cautious advance along the trail was very necessary, as a full- 
grown grizzly in thick cover, with his temper completely upset, 
was an awkward animal to come suddenly upon. Even a 40-lb. 
trap on his foot makes surprisingly small difference to the activity 
of a full-grown specimen of this powerful animal. One of the 
largest bears I have ever shot was trapped in this way. On 
arriving at the bait, we found a scene of desolation—young trees 
uprooted, the ground torn in all directions, the log of the trap in 
splinters, and the trap itself gone. We finally found the bear, 
after a long trail, in a furious temper at the bottom of a deep and 
thickly wooded valley. Fortunately, he was below us, and there 
was plenty of time to shoot as he charged uphill. 


We once caught a skunk in a bear-trap. Nature hasendowed _ 


this beautiful but most hateful and obnoxious little animal with 
an awful weapon of defence, against which anything with olfactory 
nerves is helpless. I have seen a dog howl with agony after 
attacking a skunk. Fortunately, a skunk only emits its odour 
when assaulted. The animal knowsits power well. It will walk 
into a ranche as if the house belonged to it, and the only thing 
to do is to leave it severely alone. Presently, after sampling the 
groceries, it may depart. If slain, the building straightway 
becomes uninhabitable, and, moreover, all the skunks for miles 
around will flock to the funeral. Whenever I caught a skunk 
away from any habitation I promptly shot it and ran away, 
actuated only by motives of revenge. For I never forgot or 
forgave the skunk that compelled us.to take its carcase from that 
bear-trap, and left us the lingering memory of its presence for the 
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rest of that hunting trip; for the bear-trap had to be taken in 
the wagon. 

On off-days our milder relaxation was trout fishing. The 
streams on the west side of the Divide all held good trout, running 
up to 3 lbs. in weight, voracious and simple-minded to a degree. 
I once stood below a glassy pool in a mountain stream on the 
Main Divide, and for a quarter of an hour hooked a trout, and 
sometimes two, at every throw. The tackle was strong and the 
flies large. I had sixteen speckled beauties on the grass, when 
the rise apparently ceased. I climbed the bank over the pool, 
and could see every stone in the bottom. Not a trout was left. 
I had caught every fish the pool contained. The streams in the 
Big Horn Mountains were usually dammed by beaver and lined 
with thick brush, in which bear-sign was plentiful. A rifle was 
often part of the fisherman’s kit. On one occasion, going through 
the brush to a beaver pool, the rush of a heavy animal through 
the thick cover, and an ominous ‘ woof-woof,’ betokened the 
presence of a grizzly, and sent my heart into my mouth. The 
thickness of the brush gave the rifle no fair chance. In this case, 
fortunately, grizzly had an engagement elsewhere. I am glad to 
say I never jumped a fighting grizzly in thick cover. The little 
difficulty I have already mentioned occurred in comparatively 
open ground. 

These beaver pools always held the best trout, but the fish 
occasionally preferred a meat diet. One of our party was a long- 
haired, buckskin-clad old trapper, who looked with scorn on my 
ten-foot Farlow rod, gut cast, and lock-trout flies. A willow pole, 
string, and eel-hook were good enough for him, with a chunk of 
bear-meat in his pocket whence he cut his baits. On our first 
fishing picnic we had a friendly contest. I was simply not in it. 
Half the water was unfishable with fly, owing to the thick brush 
surrounding it. I was hung up at every other cast. But the old 
trapper was in his element. His bait was slung with a splash 
into a beaver pool, the smartest trout would promptly seize it, 
and the next moment find himself jerked violently on to the bank, 
or perhaps into the top of some tall pine-tree. The trapper 
caught as many pounds as I did ounces. After this, except 
in open water, the Farlow tackle was discarded for the fishing 
pole and bait. Where the water was open, the fly more than 
held its own. . 

In conclusion, I will relate the incidents of perhaps the most 
sporting day amongst Western big game that I have ever enjoyed. 
We were camped in the heart of the Big Horn Mountains in 
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1878, 200 miles from the nearest habitation, and in a country 
never before visited by hunting parties. For some days I had 
been unlucky, and seen little or no game worth killing. That 
morning my hunter and I started for a lofty peak on the west of 
the Divide in search of ‘sheep,’ the coveted big-horn, or Ovis 
montana, of the Rockies. About 10 a.m. we sighted through the 
glass a band of rams on the top of the said peak, and proceeded 
to stalk them. On the way we ran across almost every kind of 
Western big game, because, I suppose, we did not want them, 
and on the principle that ‘it never rains but it pours.’ First, a 


A SUCCESSFUL HUNTING TRIP 


fine old buck antelope, then a couple of buffalo-bulls, and, a little 
further on, one of the finest black-tail bucks I have. ever 
seen. This latter animal simply would not get out of our way. 
At the foot of the hill we saw, and spent some little time in 
watching through the glass, a large band of elk with two bulls 
in charge, who were settling their differences—it was the com- 
mencement of the rutting or ‘ whistling’ season—by a fight. All 
these animals were left severely alone. We wanted some big- 
horn heads just then, and nothing else would satisfy us. Arriving 
at the top of the hill, a rocky eminence sparsely covered with 
stunted pine timber, a cautious approach on foot brought us 
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to within 150 yards of four fine old ram sheep of the largest kind, 
and presently one lay dead with an express bullet through the 
heart, and a second, desperately wounded, went over the ridge. 
The excitement was not all over yet. ‘See here!’ said Jack, my 
hunter, seizing my arm and pointing to the left. A band of 
some fifteen or twenty more rams, startled by the shots, had run 
out of a hollow on the left, and stood for a moment clustered in 
a bunch at 300 yards. Picking out one of the finest heads, a 
third lucky shot tumbled over another old ram with a broken 
neck, and the rest of the band promptly disappeared round the 
shoulder of the hill. I followed at a run on foot, and, getting 
another sight of the herd, wounded a third and pursued him 
down the hill into a rocky ravine. By this time the rarefied air 
—at an elevation of something like 8,000 feet above the sea— 
began to tell, and it was a very broken-winded biped that arrived 
at the edge of that ravine, where I jumped a half-grown grizzly 
out of the brush below me, and missed him handsomely as he 
galloped away. Of the two wounded rams, I recovered one as I 
returned. He had lain down a little higher up, amongst some 
rocks. I now had three heads, which measured from thirty-six 
inches to thirty-nine inches along the curve. We thought of 
lunch, and, returning to the horses, rode down to the stream at 
the foot of the hill. On the way we spied my fourth ram, stand- 
ing alone on the far side of the hill, evidently wounded. I crawled 
through the rocks to within easy shot, drew a careful bead behind 
the shoulder, and pressed the trigger. The ram ran away as if 
untouched, and, deeply disgusted, I went to the spot, and found 
a perfect pool of blood. The tenacity of life of these animals is 
extraordinary. I followed a plain blood trail for 300 yards at 
least before finding my fourth ram stone dead. The last bullet 
had gone through him, a trifle too high, just over the heart. 
We returned to camp in triumph that night, with two fine ‘sheep’ 
heads dangling from the sides of each of our horses. Shortly 
after, we were compelled to return south, owing to a band of 
hostile Indians, who passed our camp, fortunately without dis- 
covering it, the country being very rough and thickly wooded. 
Our guides insisted on our return, and we left, with deep regret, 
what was then a Western paradise of game. 


FOOTBALL BY AN OLD RUGBEIAN 


BY E. F. T. BENNETT 


Asout thirty or forty years or so ago the game of football was 
nearing its highest state of perfection at Rugby School in the 
particular style adopted there, and that this was a good one is 
evident from the spread of the game, planted as it was in different 
parts of the country by enthusiasts from the Big School. The 
Big School meant the Grammar School, and all other schools near 
looked upon it with an awe known only to boys. 

To join the Big School was indeed to enter upon a new life, 
and in those days a boy had to be ready for hard knocks round 
every corner. Fighting with fists still went on, but the active 
and game-playing life, though it made roughness common, was 
so healthy that, by tacit consent of the masters, the boys were 
entirely a self-governing body out of school. 

Football was of all games the best suited for such a set of 
boys, played as it then was without umpires in a give and take 
spirit, which was encouraging to sport and fairness. The fifteen 
a side game that has descended to us from the original old game 
at Rugby is considered by most judges to be far more scientific, 
and in every way better than the old game; but the parent game 
may well be looked back to as a great one, seeing the hold that 
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it had on the boys at school, and the wish to continue it after 
they had left. Shin kicking or hacking was still in full and 
painful force, and carried often to excess, but the original mean- 
ing of it was punishment for the abuse of the unwritten rules 
that were recognised in the days not long before the period we 
are now considering. 

Running with the ball towards the enemy’s goal was made 
legal in 1841-42, before which time it was regarded as worthy of 
severe punishment by hacking, and so hacking over became a 
science that lasted until the old form of the game was very greatly 
altered. A boy of the name of Ellis was the first to carry the 
ball towards the enemy’s goal in 1823; for before he took upon 
himself to break through old custom, the rule was that on pick- 
ing up the ball a player was bound to retire before taking his 
kick, the other side coming up-to his mark, as is now still 
the rule. 

The drop kick .was no doubt a development of a rule that 
made throwing the ball down under certain conditions imperative, 
and then kicking it as soon as possible. 

The shape of the ball may be traced to the fact that bladders 
were used as footballs not so very long ago, and Jim Gilbert is 
still alive to tell how he had to scour the country in search of 
these, as the demand for them was so great. I have myself seen 
him blowing up these unsavoury articles before the india-rubber 
bladder and pump were brought into use by Lindon. Jim 
used his great lungs long after this, and looks as if he could still 
do so. 

Running with the ball and dropping, so peculiar to Rugby, 
were the foundation of the great game; in 1846 the first set of 
rules was brought out, and in these we can find the history of 
the present game. 

The first public attempt to stop shin kicking in a practical 
way was made somewhere about 1863 by a house that set itself 
the task of demonstrating that combined: play had no need of 
hacking to make it successful, and fortunately for the improve- 
ment of the game this house scored a great victory over a shin- 
kicking team. Looking back now at the endurance and temper 
of the winning team, it is not too much to say that its efforts 
were heroic. . 

The Richmond Club set its face against hacking from the 
first, and being composed almost exclusively of Rugby men, our 
tempers were sometimes sorely tried by being hacked, especially 
as we knew how to inflict pain ourselves. 
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The house matches, with twenty a side, watched by a wildly 
excited crowd of partisans, were not decided until the regulation 
two out of three goals had been scored, goals alone counting as 
points in those days, and so it was not uncommon for a house 
match to last many days. 

The penned team always had a chance of winning till the 
very end; and as Waterloo was won in this way, perhaps 
there may be something to be said in favour of goals alone being 
counted. 

The fewer and simpler the rules that govern football are, the 
better the sport, for individuals can always be ready for a chance 
to distinguish themselves; and as Ellis was enabled to invent 


FOOTBALLS: 1, BIG SIDE BALL; 2, MATCH AND PUNT-ABOUT BALL; 
3, MODERN, PLUM-STONE SHAPED BALL 


running towards the enemy’s goal in the infancy of the game by 
the simplicity of the rules then in vogue, so too we might look 
for great improvements in the modern game by the adoption of 
the fewest rules possible. In the three great matches of the year 
any number might join in the game provided they had ‘ following- 
up caps,’ were old Rugbeians or invited guests, or, being in their 
house twenty did battle on the two Cock Houses’ side. 

‘The Sixth Match v. School’ opened the season. 

‘The Old Rugbeians v. School’ came next, and ‘The Cock 
Houses v. School’ ended up the season. 

The Sixth Match was played in early autumn, and there were 
few finer sights to be seen than this on a bright day with the two 
sides drawn up for kick-off. The School all in white and The 
Sixth in striped jerseys, the bright velvet caps and white trousers, 
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and the beautiful colouring of the trees, made a singularly fine 
picture. Many came for miles to see the game. 

An examination of the sketch plan will make clear the condi- 
tions under which our great matches were played, and the group 
of three trees standing well out in the ground were always looked 
upon as about half way, though in reality they were nearer the 
School goal than the Island goal by about ten yards. 


Vetvet Caps BADGES ON CLOSE-FITTING THIN COTTON 
JERSEYS 
1. Town: purple and gold 1. Lion rampant: purple striped or white 
jersey 
2. School House: crimson and gold 2. Skull and cross bones: red striped or 
white jersey 
3. Burrows’: maroon and silver with 3. Fleur de lys: brown striped or white 
fleur de lys jersey 
4, Blake’s: light blue and silver 4. Anchor: blue striped or white jersey 
5. Mayor’s: dark blue and silver with 5. Five-point star: dark blue striped or 
star white jersey 
6. Smythies’: green and gold 6. Oak leaf: green striped or white jersey 
7. Bowden Smith’s: black and silver with 7. Latin cross: black and blue striped or 
Latin cross white jersey 
8. Evans’: orange and silver with Maltese 8. Two-headed eagle: orange striped or 
cross white jersey 
9. Arnold’s: cherry and silver with cres- 9. Crescent: cherry striped or white 
cent jersey 


These trees were the scene of great struggles, and by their 
help a losing team could recover its wind somewhat or keep the 
ball away from its goal for a longer time. The ash trees that 
were in the field of play were also often of use in enabling players 
to get under the ball before it fell to the ground. 
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Touch was regulated by the lines of trees, and on the Pontines’ 
side of the ground was only a continuation of that line ; the old 
pavilion, too, altered the line. There used to be a dangerous 
slope at a very sharp angle on one side of the ground; this has 
been long ago levelled down, but in the time we are now looking 
at, players tried in every way to prevent the ball getting down 
there. 

The great extent of this ground made matches with large 
numbers on each side possible. 

The ball being placed in the middle of the ground, the two 
sides face each other, and as there are perhaps one hundred and 
fifty players the sight is imposing. ‘Are you ready?’ shouts 
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the captain of the Sixth. ‘Yes!’ is the answer, and with a loud 
cheer the ball, kicked clean and hard, flies towards the School 
goal. 

The tramp of more than a hundred players is exciting to th 
crowd of onlookers, and their interest is kept alive as long as they 
care to remain, for the game is full of that indescribable something 
that hunting, polo, and some other things possess: The School 
back sends the ball flying into the three trees under which the first 
scrummage (not scrimmage) forms itself. From branch to branch 
it drops, it is at last seized, and with the cry of ‘Have it down!’ 
the struggle begins in earnest. 

The great scrummage sways here and there, and at last opens 
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out enough to enable players to dash at the ball. Thirty are 
forcing it towards the School goal, but in the midst of their rush 
are met by forty white jerseys, who force the ball back. A quick 
half-back pounces upon it and makes off through the bewildered 
and excited crowd. He has not gone far before a clever kick sends 
him headlong to the ground, and another scrummage takes place. 
The race has already tried many winds, so the ball is soon clear 
again, driven here and there, first by a kick off the ground, then 
by a drop; again it is snatched up and carried for safety behind 
the three trees, where some useful hide and seek can be done. 

The field is studded with players, for the pace has so far been 
great, and any outlying man may find himself the chief actor at 
any moment. 

The School rush together to form a new scrummage, and so 
too do the Sixth. Out goes the ball towards the Island goal, 
instantly a Sixth half-back takes his drop at the School goal from 
the three trees, and only misses scoring by a yard outside the 
goal-post. ‘Well dropped!’ is the shout as the School back 
carries the ball along behind the line under cover of the crowd of 
goal-keepers well away from danger, dashes into play near touch, 
and with a long drop makes matters again even. And so the 
battle goes on with only resting times when one side or the other 
has been compelled to touch down and kick off again at the 
‘quarter way post,’ called now ‘the twenty-five yards.’ Two hours 
and more of such a game is enough for the most enthusiastic, 
and towards the end the Sixth are only driven out of the School 
goal by the assistance to their champions of a hundred or more 
goal-keepers, who dash into the scrummage on the shout of 
‘School to the rescue!’ ‘Shove out, School!’ 

Many a small boy gained his position as a player in such a 
match, for it required nerve to touch the ball down in front of 
excited big players; and to find yourself in a great scrummage 
before having played on Big Side was distinctly an alarming 
experience. 

The first stroke of the chapel bell is the signal for ‘ No side’ 
to be called, and it is a curious sight to see some of those, or 
perhaps all, for the service is quite voluntary, who are going to 
stay to the Communion next day, file into their places with torn 
jerseys, dirty trousers, and the marks of battle on them. It is 
very impressive to hear all join Dr. Temple, who is in the 
pulpit, in the Lord’s Prayer, and a short address follows, ending 
up the service. 

It may be well to explain that this voluntary service was as 
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much a part of the Sixth match day as the match itself, and there 
are many who say that they look back to these services with the 
greatest pleasure. It will be noticed that the game was much 
the same as that so splendidly described in ‘ Tom Brown’s School- 
days,’ but no account of the period we are now considering 
would be complete without a reference to that great player, 
Charles Dakyns, commonly known as ‘ Pup.’ 

All who have ever played with this wonderful performer are 
unanimous in saying that never before or since has anyone come 


SCHOOL TO THE RESCUE ! 


near him as a half-back, for his dodging and kicking were quite 
extraordinary. He could kick with either leg at full speed, or 
half-speed, or even standing, and at apparently any angle. He 
once kicked a goal when tackled by holding the ball well out by 
the lace, and this is a hint for good dropping ; for unless the ball 
is held far out, the full sweep of the leg cannot be given. He 
kicked a goal with his heel when unable to face round quickly 
enough, and did things with the ball that certainly no one else 
ever has done. 

As a runner no doubt many were faster, but his judgment 
and quickness enabled him to escape being tripped up, or hacked 
over, and, as far as I know, he never made a mistake. 

In 1864 he kicked two goals in the Cock Houses’ Match, and 
though I was unfortunate enough each time to miss the sight of 
the actual drop, I saw one piece of his play which ended in a 
goal, and it will quite describe his powers. 
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I was one of the five full-backs playing for the School. We had 
four half-backs and perhaps sixty forwards. Our side was, according 
to old custom, ‘ Whites ;’ the ‘Stripes’ were about the same number. 

The Cock Houses had carried the ball to our side of the three 
trees, and here a great loose scrummage took place with players 
spread about everywhere. At last the ball came bounding out 
towards our goal, and as our halves had lost sight of it, it came 
to my turn to try tostopthe rush. Seeing only the ball with a mist 
of charging Stripes close behind it, I ran forward with outstretched 
arms, and when on the very point of seizing it, a white figure 
dashed in front of me from the left, caught the ball, and dis- 
appeared behind the crowd of charging Stripes. Why he was 
not caught I cannot say, unless that zigzag style of running made 
him more like a ghost than real flesh and blood. 

‘Dakyns has got it!’ ‘Look out for Pup!’ was the cry asall 
turned to join in the chase. It seemed an age to me before I 
heard the dull thump of a drop kick, for from where I was it was 
impossible to see anything. A wild yell from all the School goal- 
keepers, who came tearing along the field, showed what a goal — 
was thought of in this great match, and such a scene could only 
take place where all were players. ‘Goal, goal!’ was the shout. 
‘Well dropped, Pup!’ and the excitement did not calm down for 
many minutes, for such a run and such a kick had never been 
seen before. 

Goals were changed, and although the Cock Houses strained 
every nerve to score, Dakyns was again too much for them, and 
dropped another goal. Sucha feat as this has never been beaten, 
and it was a most absolute proof of the superiority of this player 
over all the others of his time. 

Much might be written about his activity, for he excelled in 
every exercise that demanded nerve and judgment. Prisoner's 
base made him a dodger of the highest order, and there were few 
gates or hedges near Rugby that he had not cleared. His gate 
jumping was a very original performance, for if he missed getting 
over, he was able to catch the top bar under his knees, and so 
save @ fall. Each failure made him the more determined to 
succeed, and here I cannot resist the temptation of describing one 
more of his feats. 

Butler’s Leap, near Rugby, was a very ticklish jump to attempt, 
the run being out of a narrow road, over a post and rail fence 
about two feet high, and across a twenty-foot brook, with a fall 
of about eleven feet. The great thing to do was just to clear the 
rail at full run, and Dakyns one day cut it too fine, and striking 
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the rail, fell on to his shoulder in the mud on the other side, and 
lay apparently stunned ; but we were relieved to see him get up 
unhurt. He came quietly back, and after a rest cleared the jump 
well on to the other side. 

The original idea of football at Rugby was to follow the ball, 
those who were considered the best players got ‘following-up 
caps,’ and at the time we are speaking of, ‘Follow up’ was 
constantly being called out by the captain of a side to hurry up 
any laggers. Back-players placed themselves where they thought 
they could be of most use to their side; the setting of the 
field with backs and half-backs was a development in the game, 
and such players as Dakyns made their positions regular ones 
for picked men. In his time backs and halves were set only just 
before kick-off, and not long before this period those who were 
going to play assembled on the field, and two captains chose 
sides, those not playing being sent to stand in goal. Indeed, 
picking up sides was common at Rugby as late as in 1860 among 
the younger players and the small schools near, and a haziness 
existed too as to the rules. 

Good dropping can still sometimes be seen, but the generality 
of modern players do not care to learn to drop, because the practice 
is considered so dangerous in a match. Dropping at Rugby was 
continually practised, the trees being capital ball-catchers, and 
two sets of boys might almost always be seen standing near 
certain trees in the ‘Pontines’ close to Little Side, catching 
the balls as they fell down, and kicking them backwards and 
forwards. 

Great accuracy was gained by this, because there was often a 
crowd at these spots, and it was an understood thing that the 
bodies of those near should be respected. Deliberate aim at 
another meant practical joking, and was seldom or never appre- 
ciated ; consequently boys became very clever at just missing the 
heads of those in front of them. 

Clubs might revive drop kicking by the use of nets, but as 
dropping at goal is not encouraged, such practice can hardly be 
hoped for. There are no doubt many ‘long drops’ still, but the 
bars on the soles of the boots, and the plumstone shape of so 
many modern balls, are not favourable to that long, low, rising 
kick that used to be seen in the days of smooth soles and rounder 
balls. Indeed, a golfer would only make a poor drive with a 
roughened sole to his club, and the football should take the 


course of a well-struck golf ball if perfection in dropping is 
aimed at. 
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The Big Side balls were half an inch larger every way than 
the ordinary ball (and this is a very vast difference), the ends 
were well rounded, and seventy yards was not at all an impossible 
kick ; how few ever now think of trying at goal even from thirty 
yards! Foreign teams never visited Rugby at this time, for 
nowhere else was this particular game played, and many are 
ready to say that before rival teams travelled about the country 
to meet each other, sport and fairness of play were better un- 
derstood. Exchange of meetings ought to improve play as 
long as sharp practice in constant appeals to the umpire is voted 
bad form. 

The Eton wall game and Winchester net game show how 
football can adapt itself to any surroundings; this is exactly 
what it is meant for, and it would be pleasant to hear of some 
new school inventing its own game. But the schoolmaster is no 
longer his own master, and cannot leave the boys to themselves 
out of school; so, like a wise man, he makes use of the best means 
he can to have games that shall help him to keep the boys under 
close supervision without adopting espionage. 

With regard to the pace of the modern game, and the short 
time possible for play under such conditions, it should be re- 
membered that man is not well fitted for speed, and the faster 
the game becomes, the fewer will be the number of players that 
can hope to join. Indeed, in some matches a pocket-handkerchief 
might as well represent the ball (as far as football is concerned) 
as the ball used, for the last thing thought of seems to be 
kicking it. 

The old game, with all its drawbacks, had plenty of good 
football in it, and to carry the ball through a great loose scrummage 
by dribbling was indeed a very high art, brought perhaps to the 
greatest perfection by Henry Hart. To see dribbling now we 
must go to an Association ground, but there is not the slightest 
reason why it should not be carried on more in the Rugby game, 
for players constantly lose by being unable to do it. 

Old players look on now and wish they could in some way 
bring back the game-playing spirit as distinguished from the 
business aspect of most games nowadays, and more especially of 
football. It may be that the harder toil now expected from 
everybody makes too many onlookers against their will, for the 
Saturday half-holiday begins too late for most to be able to play. 
Worry and overwork will knock the life out of us if we make no 
stand against them ; and unless more leisure is given, we must be 
content with our short gladiatorial spectacles, trying to forget 
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that not so long ago this was called Merry England, and that — 
manly sports had ample time allotted for their practice. 

We have only to be in a crowd now at a football match to 
know how few of the spectators have really been players them- 
selves, for the coarse guffaw shows ignorance as to the danger of 
a severe fall, and this we hear too often. Games, in fact, cannot 
be of value to the nation as a whole until Saturday is made a 
whole holiday by law, to be followed by a mid-week half-holiday, 
when some wise man has arisen and taught us how to reduce the 
unnecessary toil that now presses so hard on us all. 

Till then we must rest content, or not, with what we have 
now in the way of cricket and football and other recreations, that 
can at present only be properly carried on by a very few people. 

I have been enabled to obtain accurate information from Old 
Rugbeians, and also from a Report by the Old Rugbeian Society 
on ‘The Origin of Rugby Football,’ and for any remarks as to 
the game before I knew it I have to thank that pamphlet. 

Football was not considered a wet day game at this time, 
the main reasons for this being that the ground got cut up too 
much, and the ball was too wet to kick properly. Of course 
matches were played when unavoidable on wet days, but the head 
of the School took care that this should be exceptional, and bad 
days did very well for paper-chases, Big Side runs across country, 
and so on. ~ 

The Rugby boy was always running; he raced after first 
lesson to put his name down for the racquet court; he raced to 
secure a pitch for his cricket net, and pushed a paper with his 
name on it into the hole where the middle stump would be; he 
trotted out a mile or two when bent on some adventure with 
a friend, so as to have as much time as possible for it before school 
met again. He had to run to be in time for prayers in the Big 
School unless he was in the School House—in fact, he was always 
running, and as each lesson only lasted an hour or two, intervals 
were frequent, and he was pretty sure to do some running then. 

Football was essentially a dry-weather game, as indeed most 
games of skill are; but though, like cricket and golf, it can be 
played in the wet, the highest art can seldom then be brought out. 

As to the science attainable by those who played on a crowded 
field, books might be written to show how much this was, but 
one example of a back-player and one of a forward has only 
been taken to show what could be done. Back play meant good 
running and certain dropping, and forward play persistent effort 
and quickness of foot; and in a scrummage of a hundred players — 
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the difficulty of ‘ carrying the ba'l through,’ as it was called, was 
only conquered by the best manly qualities. All of us in those 
days, men and boys, used to play, but now we are compelled to 
strain our utmost to beat record, and do something to make our 
names look well in print. 

Let any club or any school try what playing really means. 
Let their first rule be that their doings shall not be made 
public; they will then find out again what sport for the love of 
sport really is, and will in no wise be losers of pleasure and profit 
thereby. 


Re 
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GOLD COAST GOSSIP 


BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


Ir may appear rather bold to suggest the Gold Coast as a 
delightful place for a sportsman to spend a holiday, but an 
enthusiastic ofticial, with the coolness born of lengthy experience, 
avers that the western shore of the Dark Continent is not so 
black as it is painted. My friend declares that if a man leaves 
the seaboard for the hills he may enjoy very tolerable jaunts, 
and, if not too greedy, find work for both rod and gun. It is so 
pleasant to come across a Crown Colony Mark Tapley, that it 
occurs to me that others besides myself may be interested in Gold 
Coast sporting gossip. This thought emboldens me to string 
together some of the gun-room chit-chat which enlivens his 
correspondence. 

With the general subject of life in the region over which he 
rules with the benevolence of an attenuated autocracy, he says: 
‘It is popularly supposed that life on the Gold Coast is equivalent 
to banishment from civilised society—that a man or woman 
might as well be in Mars, or at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, 
as under the pitiless glare of a West African sun. Yet, I assure 
you, sensible folks can enjoy themselves excellently well out 
here; the scenery is beautiful, the colony has had an eventful 
history, and many vestiges of the Portuguese and Dutch rulers 
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may still be bien in the ruined fortress or the existing strongholds 
of Elmina. No doubt housekeeping presents certain difficulties, 
but good black servants are procurable, and the markets are 
fairly well supplied. Then, men who are not averse ftom “ killing 
things,” though preferring to do so after stiff tramps amid 
exquisitely varied scenery rather than at a grand battue, will 
find plenty of scope for their energies.’ The advantage of 
Elmina as a port of call is that, unlike other parts of the colony, 
ships may approach easily, and debarkation may be accomplished 
in ordinary rowboats, whilst at other points the jagged reefs 
make an exciting race in a surf-boat imperative. 

In the hills and dales behind Elmina, densely clothed with 
gigantic cotton-trees, palms and luxuriant undergrowth, with 
but small patches cleared for cultivation, good cover is afforded. 
‘To me one of the chief attractions of sport out here is its 
diversity. Whilst you at home have particular haunts for snipe, 
grouse, partridges, and pheasants, here in a limited area are 
jumbled together a far greater variety of game. There is always 
the joy of the unexpected ; the cooing woodpigeon in the topmost 
branches of gigantic trees ; on approaching the borders of a planta- 
tion you are startled by a covey of partridges rocketing out of thick 
underbush.; a little further on quail scurry over an arid patch 
of ground, leading you to a stream running by a cassava field 
with its tender young shoots, where, likely enough, a harness 
deer may be discovered at breakfast on the green leaves. 
Crossing from one plantation to another, divided by a thicket, a 
porcupine will suddenly face the intruder, manifesting marked 
aversion as it bristles in defiance. “Ground hiding near by, 
finding it getting rather warm, bolts for the woods. Emerging 
from the thick bushes a cornfield is at hand, and broken ears 
reveal the recent presence of marauding monkeys. On the 
coast, amidst the reed-hidden lagoons, are the haunts of curlew, . 
snipe, and duck. For leopards and hyenas, buffalo and wild boar, 
the upper and less frequented reaches of the Surowee stream 
must be visited, where, too, many species of deer, and the queer, 
not altogether unpalatable, iguana will be found.’ It would 
appear, however, that the cultivation of a philosophic spirit is 
advisable ; the fat must be taken with the lean, for in those 
rough regions the glorious uncertainties of fortune must be 
reckoned with. 

The Busum Prah, the ‘Sacred River’ of the Ashantees, is 
worth exploring. At its mouth nearly a quarter of a mile broad, 
it rapidly diminishes in size as one follows its banks to the hills. 
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On the lower reaches the mangrove flourishes luxuriantly, and 
from behind their huge trunks pot shots at crocodiles may be 
indulged in. This is a form of sport not without its excitement, 
for the amphibians are cautious and offer few vulnerable spots 
for the gunner’s aim. As the stream narrows the surrounding 
vegetation becomes more varied and pleasing, feathery palms 
being decorated with great loops of wild vines, white jasmine and 
other creepers, some of which form cord-like bridges from bank 
to bank, which monkeys know how to appreciate. Here, grazing 
under feathery fern trees, may be seen deer of several varieties, 
while green pigeons and parrots fly from one tree-top to another. 


KRU BOY CARRIERS 


Asa rule travelling is accomplished in hammocks, carried by 
the athletic natives, whose sinewy black bodies and muscular 
limbs seem to be proof against fatigue. It would appear that 
this method of transport is by no means unpleasant when well- 
matched bearers are chosen, who trip along over rough ground 
and up hill with a regular swing, which imparts if anything a 
rather soothing motion to the hammock. If advantage is taken 
of early morning much ground can be thus covered without in- 
convenience, so that the gunner feels quite equal to long trudges 
after game, especially if he is careful to shun the open during 


the heat of the day, secking a cool refuge on the forest-covered 
banks of a stream. 
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‘A hammock journey of three hours to the town of Commenda 
late in August afforded me very good sport. The time. was 
propitious, the rainy season being over, the ripened corn was 
ready for the dusky husbandmen, yams and bananas looked 
gorgeous in the plantations, the ground-nuts were ready to be 
dug up--and of this state of affairs deer, piggy, and monkeys 
were well aware, A short walk from the picturesque old ruined 
fort (one of the vestiges of the earliest English settlement) took 
us clear of the town, and striking a winding path, we entered, 
Indian file, into the dense forest undergrowth. A sharp turn to 
the lett over rising ground revealed to us a succession of extensive 


WAITING FOR THE FISHING BOATS 


fields heavily cropped with maize. The corn was in every stage 
of growth, fresh and green, the cob sheaths adorned with tassels 
of palest green, golden yellow, or blood-red filaments ; in many 
cases the withered stalks had been stripped of cobs and leaves, 
in others they were laden with the ripened corn, the whole plant 
having-taken on a dusty yellow hue, and the cob tassels deepened 
into dark brown. Dividing the fields were thorny hedges, and 
in some patches negresses and their progeny, well-nigh nude, 
burrowed for the oily ground-nut ; framing all was the majestic 
forest, knitted together by tangled creepers, aglow with silvery 
clematis and vivid-hued convolvuli. The sinking sun lent a 
pleasing glow to the whole scene, and as a ccol scabreeze tempers 
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the atmosphere, we are truly tempted to estimate everything at 
u couleur de rose value. Poetise as we will, we are Britons, and 
as a few paces bring us to the forest again, the hurried rising of 
two woodpigeons recalls us to our bearings. Two sharp reports 
in quick succession and the birds drop almost at our feet. But 
the reports produce two unexpected results; at least a hundred 
pigeons rise from their evening meal amidst the corn, and circling 
overhead, promptly drop back again. There is a second and 
more prolonged commotion, however, for the negresses and their 
ebony offspring set up wild howls of terror. They had been 
too intent on their labour to notice us, and accustomed to the 


A FOREST PATH 


reckless shooting of native hunters, and the too frequent conse- 
quences of being mistaken by them for “ aboas”’ or animals (and, 
forsooth, there is some excuse for this), they think their end has 
come. They “live for dead,” as the Kruboy expresses it. Time 
and patience are required to calm the flustered black flock. The 
raving lunatics having settled down once more to peaceful 
grubbing, we proceed on our tramp, gently apostrophising our 
native carriers, who can’t understand the philosophy of beating 
the bush. “Why cannot the white men shoot birds on the 
ground, instead of waiting till they take wing and snatch a chance 
of escape?” And I may here say that anyone coming out here 
with the intention of enjoying sport should bring with him a 
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couple of well-trained spaniels. As we approach a bushy clump 
we hear a gentle “ cluck, cluck,”’ and with a sudden loud whizz 
up dart a cover of half a dozen partridges, but so quickly, that 
although there are two reports only one bird remains to grace 
our bag. Later we beat them up again, and having one or two 
successful shots at the pigeon as they circle overhead preparatory 
to a sudden drop into their leafy roosting places, we decide to 
follow their example. We trudge home and are glad of the 
odour of grilling meat. ‘“ Boy! cocktail, and pass chop.” ’ 

One thing is quite certain, sportsmen must depend upon 
themselves. Little or no help can be expected from the natives. 
Every man has a gun, mostly antiquated Danish flintlocks with a 
yard or two of tubing by way of barrel—the treaty of Brussels 
prohibiting the sale of arms of precision to natives of the West 
Coast—and every man kills what he can. But he does not care 
for sport ; killing game is a matter of business, and if when he is 
out in the fields he sees something moving he shoots it. One 
man who was chosen by a local chief as a ‘crack shot’ acknow- 
ledged he had shot a good deal. He knew that all kinds of 
animals live in the bush, leopards, deer, monkeys, bush pig, and 
many others; but though he appreciated them all as equally 
worthy of powder and shot, he could not tell whether they had 
special haunts. ‘I have found them in the young grass, in the 
cassava field, in the banana field, in the forest.’ He added, ‘I 
cannot say when is the best time to shoot them, perhaps in the 
morning, perhaps in the afternoon, perhaps in the evening.’ Of 
course much of this avowed ignorance may be merely deep cun- 
ning. Why should the poor black man give away such valuable 
secrets to his white master? At all events, they are clever trap- 
pers, and manage to kill a prodigious number of monkeys. In 
1894 upwards of 90,000 monkey skins were exported from the 
Gold Coast, which would represent a slaughter of quite 100,000 
beasts. My friend writes: ‘Whether we have gorillas, chim- 
panzees, or other of the larger species here, I am unable to say 
from personal experience ; but that there is abundant sport with 
various kinds ranging from the small white beard to the large 
dog face is indisputable, as I have found, and that but eight miles 
from the coast.’ One such monkey shooting expedition was 
made from an up-country village ; the start took place at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, in company with a local Nimrod, whose costume 
consisted of a small loin cloth and a shot bag. ‘It was a damp, 
drizzly, cheerless morning, but this did not appear to affect the 
guide in the least. He tramped along the rugged path, brushing 
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against the moisture-laden bushes, quite unconcerned for himself, 
but bowing apologetically, as much as to say, “ You white man, 
you fit follow me?” I find the popular idea of the white man 
here is one who is afraid to be caught in the rain, who is generally 
found in a hammock. It will be remembered that a former King 
of Ashantee once held the same idea, declaring to his people that 
they had nothing to fear from an invasion of white men, who 
only travelled with umbrellas, and who would be killed by the 
rainy season. However, even a Scot can throw aside his gamp 
when necessary, as the king found out to his cost. But let us travel 
back to our monkeys. The guide, satisfied that drizzle had no 


A RIVER FISHING VILLAGE 


terrors for me, made signs that noiseless advance was impera- 
tive. To the elaborately equipped European few things are more 
tiring than the ceaseless vigilance and strain requisite for a silent 
tramp through forests. It requires an unshod foot and bare skin 
to slip over branches and past bushes like a slippery snake or 
lithe panther. But chattering monkeys dislike intrusion, and as 
we had left the outskirt woods for the primeval forest precautions 
were necessary. Here we found cotton trees towering 150 and 
200 feet overhead, quite dwarfing the palms, and throwing out 
huge limbs which interlaced with others. Beneath this canopy 
of foliage lianas hung in garlands from tree trunks, sweeping 
over feathery bamboos, fern trees, and flowering bushes. As we 
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peered into the thick vegetation, we were startled by a loud, 
sharp sound, something between the grunt of a sow with her litter 
and the bark of a dog, which caused us to turn about and gaze 
upwards through the sheltering undergrowth. On the topmost 
branches of an immense cotton-tree I espied a full-grown dog- 
faced monkey with his harem about him. A charge of buckshot 
soon caused the old fellow to realise that he was in danger, and 
with a few loud grunts, evidently intended to warn his associates, 
he vanished. At the same instant we became spectators of one 
of the most marvellous acrobatic feats I have ever beheld. From 
a tree some thirty yards off there sprang, apparently from space, a 
monster monkey, fully two feet high. With unerring aim he 
made for the tree in which his kind found shelter; alighting on 
one of the outmost branches, with a swift curve of the tail he 
threw himself on to it, and clambering up was out of sight in a 
second. It was nothing less than marvellous that, at a distance 
of barely fifty yards, a troop of such big beasts should be able to 
secrete themselves in the trees. But so dense was the growth 
that they were quite invisible. We waited fully ten minutes, 
when there was a gentle rustle among the branches. Chancing 
my luck, I fired, and was rewarded by another wondrous acrobatic 
display. Hurling himself from a terrific height the male made 
a gallant attempt to escape, but, unfortunately for him, he seized 
a rotten branch, and came crashing to the ground. Mortally 
wounded he still showed fight. My guide darted forward with a 
short cutlass, I followed, but, alas! my career was ignominiously 
cut short. Catching my foot in a trailing clematis, I was thrown 
forward on to a bed of moss and green boughs, and at once dis- 
appeared in a seven-foot pit, one of those dangerous native game 
traps. My guide returned to my rescue, but Master Monkey got 
away. There was no more shooting that day.’ 

Some five or six miles from the coast, up the Sweet River 
Valley, leopards are often seen, and occasionally buffaloes invade 
the cultivated fields, while in the forests are tiger-cats and 
hyenas. The leopard is locally known as a ‘tiger,’ and causes 
much terror among the natives, who dread them so much that 
the appearance of one of the beasts near a village will be talked 
of for weeks. An amusing instance of this occurred at Elmina, 
where a Kruboy suddenly burst upon an after-dinner symposium 
with the startling announcement: ‘Massa, big tiger live for 
Mission Hill!’ That a leopard should take up his abode so close 
at hand as the eminence capped by the Catholic monastery, 
naturally caused some excitement. Cigars were quickly thrown 
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aside, rifles seized, and the whole party made a bee-line for the 
hill. ‘As the hour was late, of course the fathers could not be 
disturbed, so quietly a plan of attack was decided upon, and as 
the brute was reported to have marched boldly through the 
worthy fathers’ plantation on the northern slope and down into 
the salt plains, we felt sure of nabbing him. Someone declared 
he distinctly heard the leopard growl, which increased excitement 
to fever heat. All efforts, however, proved fruitless. The following 
evening the Father Superior was made acquainted with our 
efforts. He laughed loud and long. “ Why, it was three months 
ago that I saw him, and only last night I mentioned the fact to 


CANAL FISHING FLEET 


« visitor. No doubt one of the boys heard, and his vivid imagina- 
tion conjured up a picture of a devouring tiger at our door. But,” 
he added, “if you will only go to our farm up the Sweet River 
you will find plenty of work. Quite recently leopards have calmly 
trotted in and appropriated our pigs, wild buffaloes trample our 
fields, while grey parrots and pigeons levy heavy toll on our 
crops.”’ 

From all this it will be gathered that fine ‘mixed bags’ are 
within the reach of those who do not mind long tramps and hard 
work amidst grand vegetation and scenery on the Gold Coast. 

A few practical hints will not be amiss. It is wise to take 
out a couple of well-trained sturdy dogs to shoot over. A portable 
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camp bed and rug are advisable. As in this colony there is an 
import duty of 5s. per hundred on loaded cartridges, and one 
of only 2s. 6d. on empties, it is well to bring out the best brass 
cases, those which will stand repeated reloading, as by this means 
a good supply is secured at a trifling cost. ‘The climate plays 
havoc with powder ; Schultz E.C. and Amberite will in three or 
four months become very uncertain, and consequently entail a 
lot of cuss words. I experienced the same cause and effect in 
Central America. Curtis and Harvey’s black powder seems 
admirably adapted to the climatic vagaries here and will keep 
practically indefinitely. Rangoon oil has as little effect in pre- 
venting rust as any other kind. I preserve my guns in splendid 
condition with pure vaseline, and find baize-covered rods for 
the barrels indispensable.’ 

Such is the cheerful tale of a busy man, who wisely varies the 
monotony of official duties with adventures by flood and field. 
But as a clue to his enthusiasm it may be well to say that he 
takes as careful note of the wonders of botany and entomology as 
he does of big bags or heavy creels. 
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CARTING THE GROUSE 
BY WILLIAM THOMPSON HALL 


Or the various means which have been devised to circumvent 
the grouse, the somewhat oid-fashioned method of carting is 
worthy of consideration. Indeed, to many of the older school of 
sportsmen it is looked upon as the most fascinating form of grouse- 
shooting. After September birds are so wild that it is well-nigh 
impossible to get within shot of them, and on a small moor of a 
thousand acres or so driving is impracticable, as, however well 
stocked it may be, the disturbance soon drives all the game off 
the ground. It is in such cases that the cart forms a welcome 
and valuable aid to the sportsman. It must not, however, be 
supposed that carting is only suitable on small moors. By taking 
different portions of a large moor, on different days, a continuance 
of excellent sport is provided. 

Up to date grouse-shooting is a very different affair from what 
it was in the time of our grandfathers. The City man now rushes 
down to Yorkshire, Northumberland, or Scotland with a friend or 
two on Wednesday night, slays a thousand grouse, and hurries 
back to town on Saturday, his mind filled with confused ideas of 
a chaotic medley of men, boys, flags, butts, cartridges, grouse, 
guns, dogs, and luncheon hampers. Carting is not for such as he. 

In making preparations for carting the first consideration is 
to get a good man as driver. This personage must have a good 
temper, and be naturally endowed with patience, as these qualities 
are often severely tested in the course of a long day on the moors. 


He must be strictly obedient, attending without question to every. 


word, look, and signal from his master, and he should be withal a 
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pleasant fellow. The horse must be steady, strong, quiet, and in 
good condition, as it is heavy work dragging a cart all day over a 
rough moor, among long heather, across deep sheep drains, up 
steep hill-sides, and through soft, beggy morasses. Horses that 
are accustomed to the fells, such as are kept by shepherds for 
carting their peats and hay, are the best, as they have learned from 
infancy to step over drains and avoid bogs that will not bear 
their weight. The horse must also be one that will ‘stand 
the gun,’ and not be at all startled when a shot is fired, even 
though it be at his very nose. An ordinary short, lightish farm 
cart does very well, and if its wheels make a rattling, rumbling 
noise so much the better. It is always found that grouse sit 
better to a noisy cart than to a more silent one. As to dogs, it is 
only necessary to have one to find wounded birds. A steady, well- 
trained retriever is very good; a setter or pointer also will do all 
that is required. The dog is sometimes allowed to lie in the cart, 
beside the driver, but he is usually made to follow at heel behind 
the vehicle. Lunch must be substantial and according to the 
taste of the consumer. Light Prestonpans beer is an excellent 
beverage. If wine is required, it should be claret, and the spirit 
must be old Scotch whisky. A sackful of good hay, a small bag 
of oats, and a pail to give him water must be provided for the 
horse. A few dry brackens in the bottom of the cart, and the 
equipment is complete. 

The time for carting begins about the middle of October, 
and continues until the end of the season. November is the best 
month, provided that meteorological conditions are satisfactory. 
Birds sit best in settled and rather frosty weather, with the baro- 
meter high and rising. They sit very well also and are easily 
seen when there is snow on the ground. However clear and 
bright the weather may be, if the barometer is falling and a 
change imminent they cannot be approached. They are then in 
a wild, excited state, and instead of fluttering away for a hundred 
yards or so, and alighting with their well-known ‘ beck, beck, beck,’ 
they will fly off for half a mile or more. 

The reader will understand me best if he will accompany mc 
in imagination through a day’s carting. It is the second week 
in November. The mercury has been rising steadily for several 
days, and the weather wears a settled aspect. The nights are 
cold, keen, and frosty ; a white, hazy mist settles in the valleys, but 
the sky overhead is clear and cloudless. In the morrings the 
ground is white with hoar frost ; there is ice on the pools, and we 
know that winter is at hand. Appearances being in every way 
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propitious, we decide to have a day’s carting. In the evening we 
call upon our driver, John, to have a little chat, and to make 
arrangements for the morrow. John is an ideal driver, a man 
who knows his business and does it cheerfully. He offers no 
suggestions, never speaks when at his work except when he is 
spoken to, and then for the most part only in monosyllables. 
Many a pleasant day we have spent on the moors with John. We 
decide to take the old brown horse, whose manners on the fells are 
unimpeachable, and we direct John to have everything ready to 
start at 7.30 in the morning. His quiet ‘ Varra weel, sir’ implies 
a great deal more than it expresses, and we are satisfied that 
everything will be in order. We look out at ten o’clock, scan our 
favourite constellations, nod to the new moon, and then to bed. 
We rise in the morning at six o'clock, and get everything in 
order, taking a spare gun in the cart, not that we intend to use it, 
but in case anything may go wrong with our old Greener. At 
7.30 to a minute John comes round with the cart. The morning 
is just such as that already described; if anything the frost is 
a little harder and the atmosphere not quite so clear. It is, we 
think, perfect, for our purpose. A dozen partridges are disporting 
themselves on the lawn, so tame that they merely run amongst 
some bushes when we shut the door. We would not harm them 
for the world. There is an old-fashioned, comfortable appearance 
about our turn-out, and the fragrant aroma of John’s ‘ brown 
twist’ smells like incense in the fresh, bracing air. We get into 
the cart, seat ourselves on the sack of hay ; John mounts the ‘ cart 
head,’ and we are off. We have about a mile to drive before 
starting operations, so we light our pipe and draw John’s 
attention to the beauties of the landscape, pointing out to him 
a long pack of white clouds, away to the east, the summits of 
which are gradually being flushed with the roseate hues of dawr, 
and we remark that the scene is somewhat like sunrise among the 
mountains of Switzerland. ‘ Varra likely,’ says John. ‘ Awnivver 
was theer.’ Conversation of a similar kind whiles away the 
time, until we arrive at the gate where we enter the moor. And 
now we are in the midst of surroundings which we feel ourselves 
totally unable to describe. The music of the moors is at its 
height. Birds, single, in pairs, in threes and fours, are fluttering, 
flying, rising, alighting, standing still, ranning away, as if playing 
at hide and seek among the heather, and all becking, as if their 
very lives depended on the amount of noise they can make. 
Though the note of the grouse may not be very melodious, it 
is totally different when hundreds of birds are becking in all 
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directions, some close to you and others miles away. Such a 
concert is unique; no other sound or combination of sounds in 
the world even resembles it. 

It is now nearly eight o’clock, and the light is sufficient, so 
we must get to work. We put off our ulster, sling on our 
cartridge bag, and load. John lies down beside the hay sack, his 
eyes only being above the wood of the front part of the cart. 
Don, our steady old setter, is put into the cart; he knows the 
business and placidly curls himself up on the brackens. 

John now drives on, and we walk close in behind the cart. 
About eighty yards in front of us a pair of cocks are stalking 
quietly about on some short heather. We drive round in a circle 
until we are within forty yards of them; we then step out from 
the cart towards them; they rise and we have a right and left, 
but we miss with the second barrel, so only pick up one bird 
and proceed. A little to our right a grouse comes fluttering down, - 
and alights near a big stone. John drives round as if he were 
going past him; we get nicely within shot and kill. As, 
having reloaded, we go to lift the bird, a beautiful speckled 
hen steps out from behind the stone, but 1t is too early in the 
day to shoot such a beauty and we let her go. John now informs 
us that he ‘so twee leet amang some lang heather’ to the right 
of us. We do not see anything, but we have faith in our driver, 
and, thoroughly on the alert, stick to the cart. Presently a 
head pops up. 


O’er the tops o’ the heather ye ken his red kame ; 


down it goes again, and nothing is visible. We drive on until we 
feel sure of being within shot, and walk out, wondering if they have 
somehow eluded us after all, when, whirr—one rises at thirty 
yards, and falls dead to our first barrel. Only a few more steps and 
his companion rises at a little greater distance ; but we make no 
mistake this time. I ought to state here that in going towards 
a bird it is necessary always to drive towards his head, keeping 
full in his view, and if possible having him looking towards you. 
If you drive round behind him he is almost certain to rise before 
you get within shot. We now turn back a little, as we intend to 
work up rather near the march, so as to keep the birds on our 
own ground. A solitary grouse is sitting, oblivious, on the top of | 
the boundary wall. ‘Drive down to the wall, John, and I shall 
stalk him.’ The order is obeyed, the cart driven as desired ; 
creeping round past the horse’s head, and close up by the side of 
the wall, until we are within forty yards or so, we have a sitting 
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shot, and the bird flies off for twenty yards, and falls, to all 
appearance, dead. We go to pick him up, when, to our amaze- 
ment, he flies off as if he had not been touched. A second shot 
settles him. We always shoot birds sitting, when we can, on 
the boundary walls, as they would be as likely to fly on to our 
neighbour’s moor as to remain on ourown. Our course is straight 
up the moor, within thirty or forty yards of the wall. There are 
three grouse sitting behind a knoll, a little to our right; when 
just opposite them we step out and kill right and left. We are 
now on the very best part of the moor, and it is the best time of 
the day, so we must push on. Before we have gone far a single 
bird, which we had not previously seen, rises: a longshot; but he 
falls some two hundred yards away, and Don, called from the 
cart to go and find him, lights on him, broken-legged, beneath 
some long heather. In the corner to which we are now proceed- 
ing there are some old quarries, and a green road leads up to 
them. On this road a pair of grouse are strutting about. They 
- walk off the road and go behind some rushes; for a moment 
‘they are out of our sight. John knows where they are and drives 
accordingly ; the head of one appears, and as we are very near 
the march we shoot him sitting. His companion rises, a grand 
shot, and he falls just over the boundary. We noticed a bird 
alight on the brae just above one of the quarries, so the cart is 
taken into the quarry and we scramble up the side and search for 
the bird among the long heather. , He rises unexpectedly in a 
different place from what we had calculated, and, in spite of both 
barrels, there is not a feather knocked off—we have missed 
him. Two birds have settled on the wall a little below us. We 
go towards them ; one of them hops off on to the adjoining moor ; 
we kill the sitting one dead, and look over the wall. ‘Eh, John, 
here is a grand shot, within fifteen yards of the wall.’ ‘Shut 
eet,’ says John very quietly. But instead of taking his advice 
we give John a short lecture on the rights of property, specially 
referring to the eighth commandment in the Moral Law. 

We now take a zigzag course down a fresh part of the moor. 
Birds are plentiful, and sitting well, and we are having excellent 
sport, in every way similar to that described. As time passes 
we begin to feel a little tired, and also miss some rather easy 
shots, so it seems wise to go to a stell and rest awhile. I may 
mention that a stell is a circular piece of ground fifteen or twenty 
yards in diameter enclosed by a high stone wall, to afford shelter 
for sheep in very stormy weather. Itis now about eleven o'clock, 
a beautiful clear day. We put on our top coat—you are very apt 
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to take cold if you neglect to do so—and count our birds. There 
are ten and a half brace, all cocks except three. We did not 
intend to shoot any hens, but sometimes a dark-coloured one is 
difficult to distinguish from a cock, especially when flying at a 
distance and in an uncertain light. Then follows a little refresh- 
ment, a smoke, and rest for half an hour. : 
An extraordinary change has taken place since we came on to 
the moor three hours ago. There is now not a bird to be seen— 
nor heard. The concert is ended and the performers have 
disappeared. Vainly we strain our eyes and our ears for a sight 
or a sound of birds. To all appearance the day’s sport is over, 
and the tiro would probably think he might as well go home. 
We know better. We are going to a well half a mile away, 
where we intend to have lunch, and our way thither will be over 
some excellent ground. After proceeding a couple of hundred 
yards without seeing or hearing anything we stop and tell John 
to sit up in the cart. Our order is just obeyed when a grouse 
rises within five yards of us and goes off like a rocket; our gun 
is at halfcock, and the bird is fifty yards away before we can fire. 
He falls, winged only, behind a bed of tall bracken, but Don 
is told to go and find him. In our haste we have neglected to 
reload the barrel just fired and our gun is still open. As we 
hurry up an old black cock springs from behind a rock among 
the bracken, which in our excited, awkward, and untoward condi- 
tion we let too far away, but we have a shot at him; some 
feathers fall and we know he is hit. We shout to John to mark, 
and then hunt up the wounded grouse. On returning to the cart 
John informs us that he ‘lit amang some reshes, just roond the 
plantin’ corner.’ The said plantation is a quarter of a mile off, 
and we would fain not go so far out of our way, but we must 
have him. Don takes a cast round the rushes, and soon makes 
a dead set; we walk up, and the bird, apparently no worse, gets 
up thirty yards in front of us, to fall dead: it was an easy shot. 
On returning to the cart we learn that. there are some birds 
in a stretch of long heather about three hundred yards away. 
Driving straight towards them for about one hundred and fifty 
yards we then make a détour, as if going from them, but in 
reality circling round, gradually getting nearer the place where 
we expect to find them. They have, however, been moving, for 
we see them running, cowering, along a sheep track, and then 
hiding; but they will not rise yet, so we persevere in our 
course, keeping well to the right. We do not see them, but are 
strictly on the watch, for at any moment they may rise. Nor 
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have we long to wait, for in going past a knoll covered with old 
long heather they fly up. There are five of them, but one only 
is within shot, and another unit is added to our bag. 


On the way towards the well for lunch, we get a couple of 
shots by the burn-side, killing only one bird ; and now there is an 
unavoidable wait of an hour or so, as no birds are to be seen, 
and they will not begin to feed before two o’clock; after that 
we anticipate excellent sport for the remainder of the day, 
fervently hoping that no blackcock will appear to annoy us. 
On a former occasion we had good shooting in the forenoon, 
and expected to increase our bag largely before night, when, 
to our dismay, after lunch we found blackcock sitting all 
over the moor. There was a driving day on a moor two miles 
off, and large numbers of blackgame had come over to us for 
refuge, thus vexatiously augmenting our own excessive stock. 
There is no more wary bird than an vld blackcock. He will 
not sit to the cart, but fly off when you get within about a 
hundred yards of him, disturbing all the grouse in his neighbour- 
hood, rendering carting well-nigh impossible. A few times, for 
revenge, we have shot an old greyhen with the cart, a black- 
cock never. I may mention that blackcock usually cause most 
annoyance towards evening, when their heads, just showing over 
the tops of the heather, are easily mistaken for grouse, and you 
drive away towards them, only to have your temper ruffled and 
your time wasted. 

It is now getting on towards two o’clock, time to prepare to 
start. There is some short, fine heather just over the summit of 
the hill, where very likely birds will have begun feeding, and 
thither we direct our course. We have a twofold object in 
view: in the first place we expect to have sport ; and, secondly, 
the birds which we disturb will fly inwards to some good feeding 
grounds, which we are to visit later on. The luck is with us, 
for birds are plentiful, but wilder and more difficult to approach 
than we had supposed, and we are forced to take longer shots 
than in the morning. From the top of the hill there is a 
splendid view of the surrounding country, but we are more 
impressed by the large quantity of birds feeding on the lower 
ground. In moving down the fell our attention is drawn to 
some heads on the hillside just below us. A query from John— 
unintelligible to most people—‘ Abeun or below?’ ‘ Below, John ; 
keep well off them ’—and we turn back over the hill-top, until we 
are out of their sight, then move along, and descend below them, 
well to the right, turn along an old disused road, circle round 
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until we are within shot, and step out from the cart. There are ten 
of them, and we have the satisfaction of killing a brace with the 
first barrel, and a single one with the second, without wounding 
any of the others, for the leash we have shot were out of the 
line of the rest. When grouse are on a hill face it is always 
necessary to drive round underneath them, for, although one 
cannot account for it, they will rarely sit when approached from 
the higher ground. It is now three o’clock, and we must make 
the most of our time, for the light will fail us in an hour and a 
half. We hurry down the hill, and are soon in the thick of the 
fray. If there be such a thing as a grouse-shooter’s paradise we 
are now in it. Birds are feeding quietly all around us, and our 
difficulty lies chiefly in deciding which to take. We are 
continually on the move, for as soon as we kill one bird another 
is waiting for us. The sun is sinking, and the light imperfect, 
so we get some difficult shots. But we are very hot; so is our 
horse; it is four o’clock, we have been missing rather too 
often, and we stop for a drop of the ‘real old Highland glory.’ 
Our bag is nineteen and a half brace of grouse and a blackcock, 
to which we hope to add another brace or two, so move on. 
We see some birds a considerable distance away and go towards 
them, when, to our disgust, a great flock of sixty or seventy 
blackgame rises well out of shot. It is no use wasting our little 
remaining time here, so we hasten homewards, intending to try 
a ridge on our way, where there are sure to be birds. It is now a 
race between our horse and the sun. With his head homewards, 
and a little encouragement from John, the old nag steps out 
bravely, and we arrive in time to have a few speculative shots, 
adding three fine cocks to our bag, which now amounts to 
twenty-one brace of grouse and one blackcock. 
Et jam nox humida czlo 
Preecipitat. 

We mount the cart, and make our way home, satisfied with 
our day’s sport, deciding to cart another part of the moor on 
the morrow. I have endeavoured to give a fair account of an 
average day’s sport on a good mooi. Much larger bags are 
frequently made, and I have little doubt that, under the most 
favourable conditions, it would be possible for one gun to kill 
fifty brace. There must never be more than one gun with a 
cart, for if there are two shooters they are certain to get into 
each other’s way, and thus spoil the sport of both. 

To keep a moor in good order for carting the most impor- 
tant question to be considered is that of heather-burning. This 
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matter is discussed entirely to my way of thinking on p. 226 
of the ‘Grouse’ (‘ Fur, Feather and Fin’ Series). It is very well to 
burn strips in long stretches of heather, and this is probably the 
best method on large moors that are to be driven. For carting, 
however, and also for the comfort and convenience of the birds 
in the breeding season, I think it is much better to burn in 
polygonal patches. By this means you have heather of various 
growths, alternating, all over the moor, an arrangement in every 

way suitable both for grouse and sheep. Indeed, it may be taken 
- as an axiom that what is good for the sheep is good for the 
grouse. Very old heather is absolutely useless, but I should not be 
an advocate of the principle of burning off all the longish heather. 
After burning a strip through a tract of pretty long heather last 
season I was surprised to see the burnt ground literally covered 
with droppings, which proves that it had been resorted to by 
grouse in large numbers for some purpose. A well-mixed moor— 
that is, where there is an admixture of white land and heather —is 
the best for carting, as it is also for shooting over dogs. I have 
seen birds sit very well in damp, ‘flowy’ places, especially in 
very dry weather, such as was experienced in October last (1897). 

It is somewhat curious that besides the grouse there is only 
one other bird that will sit to the cart, viz. the golden plover. 
But they will only sit singly or in pairs. Occasionally a flock of 
them will fly past the cart within shot, and, as they keep pretty 
close together, you may kill six or eight with your two barrels. 

By using’ the cart the proportion of males to females can be 
more satisfactorily regulated than by any other means, as in nine 
shots out of ten it is easy to distinguish a cock from a hen; and it 
might be worth while for proprietors of the very best driving 
moor to consider if it would not be advantageous to have a few 
carting days at the end of the season to kill off some of the super- 
abundant cocks. 

There is a character about carting grouse that is not 
common, so far as I know, to any other kind of sport. Unlike 
driving, there is no hurry or bustle ; you mark a bird and drive to 
it, all the time being on the alert, for you never know when a 
grouse which you have not seen at all will spring out close to 
you. No kind of sport provides better exercise, or is more ° 
conducive to health. It is much less expensive than driving, ~ 
and I have often thought that sportsmen who rent moors of a 
moderate size, and who have often considerable difficulty in 
getting up a ‘driving day,’ would do well to give a fair and 
unbiassed trial to the cart. 
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CRUISING IN FRIESLAND 


BY CHRISTOPHER DAVIES 


OvER the North Sea, on a rare summer night of absolute calm, we 
started for the fifth time for a cruise on Dutch waters. Although 
we enjoy to the fullest the beauties of hill and vale, of precipice 
and mountain lake, the pure, snow-clad summits and glistening 
glaciers, and, above all, the purity and exhilaration of mountain 
air, and although for many a long year the salt sea and the lifting 
wave have given us the most prolonged enjoyment, yet the quaint 
and varied charms of mere and canal in the Netherlands claim 
us now and again, and give us pleasure which does not stale. 

The writer had, perhaps, done Friesland less than any other 
portion of the network of rivers and lakes which make the Low- 
lands such a fascinating ground for the lover of cruising: after a 
mental struggle between the choice of the Alps or the water, the 
latter conquered, and to Friesland we went. 

It is, however, fair to say that the turning argument was the 
fact that a real Norfolk Wherry actually lay at Leeuwarden, the 
capital of Friesland, and was to let. She had been towed over 
from Norfolk some years before by Mr. Doughty, whose expe- 
ditions are told in a charming book called ‘Friesland Meres.’ Those 
who have enjoyed voyaging on the Norfolk Broads will appreciate 
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both the idea of a larger Broadland and the comfort of a well- 
fitted pleasure wherry, which is a roomy house-boat with the 
sailing qualities of a yacht. 

Leaving Harwich at 10 p.m., we reach Leeuwarden, vid the 
Hook of Holland, Amsterdam, Enkhuisen and Stavoren, at 1.30 p.m. 
next day, and in a quiet canal —the Zuidfleet—we find the ‘Gipsy’ 
lying by a grassy bank; and her capacious lockers soon swallow 
up our much luggage. It is pleasant enough, in this narrow canal, 
to watch the constant succession of craft which are poled by, from 
the great Tjalk, laden with peat, to the smart Boijer or yacht, 
craft differing little in design, all flat, or rather spoon-bottomed, 


THE WHERRY ‘GIPSY’ ON A FRIESLAND CANAL 


bluff bowed and sterned, with great leeboards looking like beetles’ 
wings as they are hauled up oneachside. We English yachtsmen 
are not sufficiently respectful to the leeboard, but it is an inge- 
nious and easily worked contrivance which possesses a much more 
effective shape and fitting in Holland than is the case on the 
Thames and Medway barges. 

All the vessels are resplendent with ever-bright paint and 
varnish, and the ironwork is polished until it shines like silver. 
Knowing how the English hand detests the daily polish of brass- 
work on a yacht, what would he say if he had to polish all the 
ironwork which in England is usually galvanised ? 
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Quaint and bright and clean, Leeuwarden occupies us in 
sightseeing and shopping all the afternoon and the next morning. 
The shops full of cunning gold and silver ware for which the town 
is famous, its curios of ‘antique’ pottery and silver, which are 
going up in value, as English tourists set the price; its costumes 
worn by the middle and lower classes, the never-failing gold or 
silver helmet which is the headdress of the women, in conjunction 
with lace, or latterly with the hideous bonnet of cheap English 
fashion ; its streets which are canals, and which take the bulk of 
the traffic ; all attract the attention of the visitor, and cause every 
stroll to be of continual interest. 

Our crew consisted of two Frisians: the skipper, Caspar, spoke 
no English, but the second hand was an elderly man named 
Pieter, who spoke English well. Both were most willing and 
anxious to please. Would that we could get such men on the 
Norfolk Broads ! 

In the hot noontime we started, the wind blowing warmly 
from the South, a dead head wind for our general direction, which, 
to see the great meres, must be southerly. 

‘Where will you go to, sir?’ asked Pieter. 

‘ Anywhere, anywhere out of the world, where no telegrams 
or letters can reach us.’ 

‘But please to say where,’ persisted he. 

‘Make a fair wind of it as well as you can. Let us go to 
Bergumeer.’ This is a large lake lying westward of Leeuwarden 
fifteen miles, and soon we were gliding gently along a wide canal 
through the plain of Friesland, which, save for its meres and their 
surrounding reeds, is a vast meadowland, and when the hay is cut 
is quite a parkland of brightest, freshest green. The black and 
white cows gazed solemnly at us ; flocks of lapwing and plover and 
scores of oyster-catchers, curlews and terns ever accompanied us ; 
here and there storks gravely perambulated the grass or sat in 
motionless groups on their nests, built on the platforms placed for 
that purpose over the tops of chimneys or on tall poles in the 
middle of a field ; while herons were as common as in Norfolk, and 
hawks hovered at frequent intervals. From each vessel we met 
or passed came a civil greeting and salute, and once, meeting two 
smart boijers with large pleasure parties on board, they broke into 
a hearty ‘God save the Queen,’ ran up the English Ensign to 
the mast-head, and fired off at us all the good wishes and compli- 
ments in English which they could muster between them, finishing 
off with three cheers in hearty style ; all which bewildering com- 
pliments we suitably acknowledged. 
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At Bergum, a small village with a windmill, bridge and 
schuyts grouped picturesquely, we were obliged to stop, though 
still in the canal, in order to have a faulty winch stanchion 
replaced, and some of our party sailed on in a little leeboard boat 
we had hired at Leeuwarden and brought with us, in addition to 
the punt or dinghy belonging to the wherry, over the mere. As 
the wind fell they had to pole her back, arriving at the wherry 
ravenous for tea. 

The carpenter, who said he worked as long as he could see at 
night, and began as soon as he could see in the morning, made 
a fair job of the stanchion, and after breakfast next morning we 
were able to sail out of the canal and into the wide expanse of 
Bergumeer, which we took to be about twice the size of Hickling 
Broad in Norfolk. After a turn up this, we sailed along the 
buoyed channel into another narrow canal, and then into another 
mere called Leijen. On this the water was clear, but in the sun, 
of a deep claret colour, through which the ripples made bright 
traceries on the white sand. Pieter had his sounding pole, with 
gaily painted foot spaces, at work, calling out four-and-a-half feet, 
four feet, five feet, but rarely the latter. It was a perfect day, 
and, as Pieter said, ‘It was very “single ”’ it was as hot as this in 
Friesland.’ The wind was south and ahead, and when we 
entered another canal there was some hard quanting to be done 
to get the barge along. 

The vast and treeless flats were dotted here and there with 
little white tents, in which the haymakers camp out during haysel, 
their homes being so scattered. The haycocks are piled upon 
wooden rafts or sleds, to which they harness the horses, and away 
slides the haycock in a mysterious manner to the boat which 
awaits it in a neighbouring dyke, and here and there upon unseen 
dykes and boats stacks of hay moved slowly along with no ap- 
parent motive power. Where the hay has been gathered, the land 
looks like one vast bright tennis lawn of a mathematical plane. 

The long gaff of a wherry is not a handy thing when sailing 
through narrow bridges ; the short curved gaff of the native sails 
is much better. At the warning ‘Stryk’ posted up near a bridge, 
the tack is triced up, the peak is lowered, and everything is snug 
in a minute. 

After some four miles of canal, we came to a lake called 
Eester Zandang, where the wind was dead ahead, and, although 
there was space enough to tack, the water was so shallow that 
the wherry would not handle, so we quanted until we were tired, 
and then brought up and fished. 
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For hours past we had been expecting an easterly wind, the 
sky in that airt being of the clear, pale green tint which is in 
summer the forerunner of a change of wind from north and east. 
Sure enough, about seven o’clock there came a little air from the 
east. Instantly our moorings were cast off, the high peak of our 
sail hoisted aloft, and we gently glided into another broad and 
long lake called the Wyde Ee. Although the light air bellied 
the sail and wafted us slowly along, it was too light to cause a 
ripple, and the wide expanse of water was still and smooth as a 
mirror. As the sun declined behind a bank of dappled clouds, 
the scene was one of such marvellous beauty that it will ever 


STORK'S NEST 


live in our memories. Of every shade of gold and silver, of 
every tint of rose and orange and green, the radiance of the 
western sky was rendered in absolute perfection in the placid 
mere. The delicacy of the colour was emphasised by the 
contrasts of the dark hulls and sails of tjalks and schuyts which, 
in groups of two or three, crept slowly up the track of the sunset. 
In the absolute stillness the crews of the vessels kept up an easy 
conversation with each other; the vrouws superintended the 
retiring toilet of their sun-burned, golden-haired children, with 
an entire disregard of the publicity of the occasion; the lean and 
wiry Friesmen leaned idly on the tiller and smoked the eternal 
pipe. When one schuyt carelessly fouled one of the floating casks 
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which are used as buoys to mark the channel there was a roar 
of laughter from point to point of the mere, while the shrill 
cries of the terns as they balanced in the air and dived into the 
water after the tit-bits they affect, the splash of fish, the pipe of 
the redshank, the hoarse cronk of the heron rising from the 
reeds, and the whistling of wings from a flock of duck high 
overhead, all were in keeping with the weird charm of the 
evening. Then, to wind up the evening, after we had laid up for 
the night, we spent an hour helping some belated haymakers to 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON (GROUW) 


shove a too fatly laden barge through a narrow drawbridge. We 
laid by a pumping station and one or two cottages, beyond which 
there was no sign of human habitation within the circle of the 
low and unbroken horizon, other than the small white tents of 
the haymakers, dotted here and there over the vast and level 
plain, and no sound except a reed wren singing sweetly in 
a reed-bed, and the faint cry of a passing plover. 

As the light faded, the white tents were for a short time 
luminous with the evening lamp, and there was darkness and 
silence and rest, profound and absolute. 
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In the morning we had to beat against a fresh head wind 
along the sinuous and shallow, though wide, channel of the 
Kromme Ee, and across two large meres, to the quaint water- 
surrounded and vessel-frequented town of Grouw, which we 
consider the most attractive spot in Friesland. 

It is, in fact, an island in a labyrinth of mere and stream, with 
the picturesque appearance of the typical Dutch towns, but with 
more than usual cleanliness and freedom from evil odours. In 
fact, in Friesland, apart from the crowded town canals, the water 
is fresh and sweet smelling, although dark in colour, and as you 
can always choose a fragrant meadow on which to cast your 
anchor, or lie out in the middle of a great mere, cruising in 
this country is an idyllic pleasure. 

As we left Grouw, after lunch, the wind increased, so that we 
had torun up head to the windward bank and take in a reef. 
Then, as the course of the river brought the wind free, we dashed 
at a great pace through the railway bridge, and sailed fast with a 
following wave for some miles, until a sharp turn to right and a 
narrow sluice brought us to the entrance to Sneeker mere. We 
were sailing at a great rate, but close hauled, and, as we luffed 
in the sluice, a large tjalk which was running free had to make 
way for us, and, having no room, ran hard aground. 

As we shot through the opening, not much wider than the 
wherry, with more way on than was safe, we narrowly escaped 
colliding with another vessel, and then struck a third a glancing 
blow, which did her no harm, but shook us from stem to stern, 
doing, however, no damage. All this happened in a sudden 
squall, and wherries, with their one large sail, are not very 
manageable in squalls or narrow waters. When the sail is 
lowered, the long gaff swings about and fouls the rigging of other 
vessels, or knocks off somebody’s hat in the street, or breaks a 
bedroom window. Our Fries sailors got into a slate of panting 
excitement over our little difficulty, and did not recover their 
composure until we were lying as close as we could along the 
western shore of the Sneeker mere, well away from vessels and 
houses. 

The great mere was turbulent with brown wavelets and 
coffee-coloured foam, its leeward shores were quite invisible in 
the distance and the mist from the tossing spray. The tjalks 
and schuyts came ‘bruising’ along, their bluff bows smashing 
into the waves and sending fountains of white water over 
their foredecks, wetting their sails up to the very gaffs. It 
was an exciting sail for an hour or two, and then we luffed up 
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into a narrow canal, and presently were labouring along the 
crowded canals of Sneek, finding a mooring at last opposite a 
well-known Dutch yacht, the ‘ Beaver,’ said to be one hundred 
years old at least, and ornamented by a huge gilt beaver 
clambering over the rudder head. 

Sneek itself will well repay a day or two spent there, Its © 
water gate is beautiful, and the aspect of the town is old world in 
the extreme. From hence our uneventful way led along great 
canals, through green pastures and queer villages, and, in 
particular, through the town of Ijlst, where the canals were 


THE WATER GATE, SNEEK 


bordered with thick hedges of close-cropped trees between the 
water and the houses, and where drawbridges were many and 
intricate, and the frequent twopenny toll was collected in the 
usual wooden shoes suspended at the end of fishing rods, after 
the common and rather comical custom. Quietly we glided 
along, our passengers now busy with the hand cameras, now 
pretending to read, lounging on the foredeck, made drowsy with 
the freshness of the sunny air redolent with the scent of the new- 
mown grass, until at last the horizon grew dimmer and vanished 
into the sky, and the land faded away into the immensity of the 
Heeger and Fluessen meres. So long is this joint lake that at 
NO. XXXVIII. VOL. VII. Z 
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neither end was the shore visible, but, being narrower in breadth, 
the shores on either side were visible as a narrow line, straight 
as if ruled with a pencil, between mere and sky. This is 


. practically one lake, the north-eastern portion being known as 


Heeger mere and the south-western as Fluessen mere, with a 
continuation through the Garden and Moera meres to Stavoren. 
We spent some pleasant hours cruising up and down this noble 
sheet of water, which was nicely rippled by a light breeze, and 
then, making for a distant beacon, we sailed right at the shore, 
which disclosed another canal, along which and through the 
town of Woudsend we passed, until at length, in the golden 
eventide, we entered Sloten mere and the great lake, which in 
the gloaming seemed shoreless; and so, wafted by the gentlest 
of zephyrs, aided by an occasional shove with the quant on the 
hard sandy bottom, we at last reached our haven in the canal at 
the southern end which leads to the town of Balk. 

A single narrow street, with a tree-bordered canal and a 
curious old Town Hall—that is all at Balk; but, follow the 
canal to the southward, along the narrow sandy path, and you 
will come to the great feature of the district, the forest of Balk, 
covering an area, roughly speaking by the map, of five miles by 
two. It is chiefly an oak forest, cut down in sections to furnish 
billets for burning, so that there are few great trees ; nevertheless, 
it has the sense of isolation and retreat that belongs to a great 
forest, and we enjoyed the summer morning we spent there 
amazingly. We saw no sign of game there, but what lovely 
pheasant ground it would be, covered with acorns and intersected 
by boggy dykes and hollows. We were told that in the winter 
snipe were plentiful, and were caught in nets, and that is all the 
information we could gather as to its sport. Along the main 
canal, now dwindled to a dyke, were numerous lines with live 
bait set for pike, and attached to forked branches on the over- 
hanging bushes. The sandy path was gay with blue butterflies 
and white and yellow flowers, but of bird life we saw nothing. 

Beyond the fact that the owner of this forest domain was a 
Lord Bountiful in the district, we could learn nothing from our 
boatmen, and, our stock of Fries being limited to the names of 
eatables and drinkables, we could gather no particulars as to this 
most interesting district, as we should have liked to have done. 

We enjoyed ourselves much dashing through the waves of 
Sloten mere on our little leeboard jollyboat, to which the lake 
was an ocean. The bluff bows of the little craft sent the spray 
over the masthead, and we were obliged to don waterproofs. 
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There is a knack in sailing these leeboard craft. To get them to 
windward you must sail them bang full, when they will edge up 
to windward sideways, and fetch higher than they point, owing to 
the plough-like angles at which the leeboards are set. We used 
to explore miles on miles of the smaller lakes and waterways in 
this little craft, sailing away into the unknown labyrinths, and 
trusting to luck to find some other way back. 

_ On Sunday atternoon we sailed in the little boat to the funny 
little town of Sioten, where the boys mobbed us so much as 
to be rather alarming, especially as they began to throw stones. 


SLOTEN MERE 


Dutch boys are a nuisance—the one drawback to journeying in 
these out-of-the-way spots. 

The next morning we sailed the wherry off the mere, past 
Sloten, along a canal, over Brande mere, along another canal, past 
Follega, and drifted out on to the vast Tjeuke mere, which, being 
nearly round, looks larger than any others, with more distant 
shores. On this day we lay becalmed in the middle, under a 
cloudless sky of a dark thundery blue, on a glass-like lake of 
similar hue, with only a faint line in a complete circle in the 
hazy distance to suggest the presence of any shore, with, for a 
time, no other vessel in sight ; and, as we sweltered in the windless 
heat, under the shade of a great Japanese umbrella, we really felt 
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as if we had lost ourselves. Then, when a faint air sprang up 
and still we did not move, we found that we were aground on a 
bottom of hard sand. A great portion of the lake is too shallow 
for any but the smallest craft to navigate, but the channels are 
deep and well buoyed. The shallowness and the hardness of the 
bottom, also the freedom from weeds, make these lakes ideal 
swimming and bathing grounds, and we used to spend hours in 
the water; but when winter storms do rage, woe betide the craft, 
however large, which gets aground and is exposed to the thrashing 
of the short and turbulent sea which quickly arises in the shallow 
water. 

_ The peak of an English-cut sail in the distance induced the 
two juveniles of our party to make for it in the dinghy, which it 
took them two hours to do. They found it to be one of the boats 
which Loynes, of Wroxham, England, and Stavoren, Friesland, lets 
out, with a party of four young Englishmen aboard. Our friends 
spoke to the man in charge, whom they knew, but the ‘ gentlemen’ 
took no notice of them, and did not even offer them a drink, and 
when, two hours later still, they returned, hot and weary, they 
were very angry indeed. The next day we passed this yacht, with 
the four young men seated in a row on the cabin top ; but, although 
we passed within a few yards, and we had a lady on board, no 
cap went off in salutation. This is so strange in a land where 
every passing craft exchanges a friendly greeting, and lifts a cap 
to the English lady. 

We laid up that night at the entrance to the canal leading to 
Lemmer, a large harbour on the Zuyder Zee, and after a day or 
two’s drifting over calm waters, and an increasing heat, we found 
ourselves back over Sloten mere, and laid up at Woudsend, while 
the heat culminated in a terrific thunderstorm. Thence, by a 
succession of meres and canals, to Workum and Hindeloopen, on 
the Zuyder Zee, and again northward by a long and narrow 
canal to Bolsward, back by more canals, lakes and rivers to 
Ijlst and Sneek, and then to our favourite Grouw for a Sunday’s 
rest. Each day’s sail was crowded with interest, and each mile 
seemed to bring something new to see. 

On the Sunday night one of the large farmhouses which con- 
tain within their four walls the whole of the farm stock and pro- 
duce, as well as the household and cows, took fire through the 
heating of the hay stored therein, and was burnt to the ground. 
It belonged to a newly married couple, and we were kept awake 


by the crowd of sympathisers on the quay, who were watching the 
flames and smoke. 
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During our wanderings we occasionally fished off the wherry, 
and caught small and useless roach, just as people do on the 
Broads. Ina country where such a large proportion of the popu- 
lation get their living by fishing there does not seem much 
sport possible for the angler. Fishing stations, festooned with 
nets, were by every dyke. Set lines and liggers and floats dotted 
every quiet backwater, and thousands were set on the great lakes. 
Very few fish of any size seemed to be caught. We occasionally 
purchased some good perch, and were shown many tiny pike, 
kept alive in trunks. Eels, of course, were everywhere, and it 


THE LEMMER CANAL 


was interesting to see the smart fast-sailing schuyts laden with 
eels sailing to the ports, such as Workum, where the eels were 
transferred to a fleet of larger vessels trading to England. 

In August some sport with the gun could be had, sailing in a 
small boat round the reedy margins of the great lakes, but to 
shoot on the land, or on the smaller lakes, permission must be 
obtained from the occupiers. A licence to shoot is necessary, 
and the holder must have his photograph taken, so that some 
delay occurs in taking it out ; otherwise there is no difficulty. We 
could not hear of any really good sport being obtainable in the 
winter-time. There seems a lack of cover for fowl, and the 
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distances are great, so it is doubtful whether a winter cruise in 
search of fowl would be productive, to say nothing of the more 
prolonged frosts, when there can be but little open water. 

We found it very advisable, when mooring for the night, to 
choose a spot by a grassy bank, away from reeds or trees, on 
account of the mosquitoes and gnats. Even the propinquity of a 
windmill or building is inconvenient ; the pests appear to harbour 
in the woodwork. 

Every night a great massacre took place in the cabins. 
Closing every aperture, we went round with slippers and killed 
all the gnats and flies which could be found ; then, when we were 
ready to turn in, the lights were put out and windows opened for 
ventilation, and there was some chance of a quiet night undis- 
turbed by that horrid buzz which béetokens the enemy on the 
warpath. Mosquito curtains are a very necessary appendage to 
one’s berth. 

Bar the boys, all the persons we met were very civil, and 
anxious to air their English by assisting us; but the boys!! At 
Bolsward we had such a crowd following us that one of us, losing 
his patience, went round with his cap, saying, ‘A penny each, 
please.’ This had a momentary effect in dispersing the crowd, 
but it soon reassembled, while the phrase was picked up and 
resounded on all sides, and finally we had to retreat into the fine 
old church, and dodge out by another door. 

Now came our last sail, along a narrow canal for the whole 
day, back to Leeuwarden, which town we found lively with a 
great fair and exhibition, horse-trotting matches, and all sorts 
of gaiety and sport, and then in a day or two back to England. 
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BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir chances that Stockbridge was the first race meeting I ever 
attended. In the sixties, when I was in my early teens, I 
happened to be at Winchester, hired a puffing grey pony, and 
rode over to make acquaintance with the racecourse. The sport 
had always had a sort of vague fascination for me. I had read 
about it, and gazed with the most intense interest on the real 
thing when I came to see it for the first time. I have a distinct 
remembrance of Lord Portsmouth, with a white hat on the back 
of his head. The Duke of Beaufort and other leading members 
of the racing world were pointed out to me, and I looked almost 
with awe upon the famous personages whose names were familiar 
to me in the newspapers, little supposing at the time that I 
should become a member of the Bibury Club and a frequent 
visitor to the downs. 

There was a long lapse before I saw Danebury again, and 
then a race meeting was not in progress. I think it was early in 
the year 1880 that a friend of mine (grandson of a bygone sports- 
man whose name is written in the list of owners of Derby 
winners) had won 6,800/. at baccarat, and proposed to buy Peter, 
who was at the time for sale for 7,000/. He thought he might 
as well win the remaining 200/., and the day after he proposed to 
accomplish this feat we were going down together to see Sir John 
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Astley’s horse ; but the attempt to make up this nice little round 
sum was unsuccessful—indeed, it resulted in my friend losing all 
he had won with the exception of, as nearly as possible, the trifling _ 
balance he had wanted to win; and he came to me forlornly in 
the morning to explain the melancholy position of affairs. There 
would be no Peter, that was very certain; instead of that good 
horse, the only animal he could buy was a plater or a two-year-old ; 
he did not care about a cheap plater, and: he suggested that if 
he could not get anything promising for this small amount, I 
should add.a bit to it and we would have the animal between us. 
The question aroze where the two-year-old was to come from. 
Shortly before this I had made the acquaintance of William Day, 
who was then training Foxhall and other of Mr. Keene’s horses, 
and I consulted him on the subject. -He had three untried two- 
year-olds for sale, and one morning I drove over with him to 
Danebury, where they were stabled. We had the three out, 
examined and cantered them, and I chose a son of King’s 
Messenger and Calphurnia, who, I may remark, was an extremely 
bad horse, and after running unsuccessfully for a couple of years, 
during which time he could never get into the first three, was 
sold by auction at Sandown Park to Mr. Arthur Yates for thirty- 
three guineas. 

Meantime I had read much of the glories of Danebury in 
the brave days when the Marquis of Hastings and the Duke of 
Beaufort were the presiding spirits of the place; and, indeed, of a 
former epoch with which the names of Lord George Bentinck, 
Lord Palmerston, and other notable personages were associated. 
It seemed an ideal training ground; but though we paid a brief 
visit to old John Day, I saw little of the place except the downs 
and one of the stables. Not very long afterwards, however, I 
was to make its more intimate acquaintance. 

Hunting one day with the Tedworth, Tom Cannon was out 
with us, and looked in at Cholderton, where William Day had 
then taken up his residence, on his way home. We had a chat 
about things in general and racehorses in. particular, and he very 
kindly asked me to go and spend a day or two with him at the 
housé he then occupied—old John Day was dead, and Danebury 
being rebuilt—an invitation of which I soon took advantage. 
Subsequently I was a frequent visitor to Danebury itself, and for 
anyone who was fond of horses it was about the most delightful 
place imaginable. Tom Cannon was the best of hosts, and his 
wife the most kindly and amiable of hostesses, with a rooted 
conviction that all her guests constantly required ‘keeping up.’ 
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If at intervals of about an hour and a half one refused her 
suggestions of champagne, brandy and soda, a glass of sherry, a 
little whisky and water, a few sandwiches, or a biscuit, she was 
convinced that one must be in failing health, and was only mo- 
. derately satisfied if one took just a cigar or a cigarette as a little 
sort of stay to go on with. 

The rule of the day was, up in good time in the morning and 
@ ride on the downs, and it was on the occasion of an early visit 
that I made the acquaintance of old Duke of Parma, who had 
won the Cesarewitch six or seven years before, and settled down 


DANEBURY 


into the most accomplished and sensible of hacks. Some years 
later I rode him the very last time he ever carried a saddle. In 
company with Tom Cannon and Colonel R. B. Fisher, now com- 
manding the 10th Hussars, I rode over one afternoon to Garlogs, 
cantered briskly back, and next day the old horse was so lame all 
round that he had to be shot. On his back, however, I passed 
innumerable hours on these delightful downs, watching the 
work on the flat and over fences and hurdles, and listening to 
the shrewd but always interesting observations of the ‘ Master 
of Danebury,’ as it became the fashion to call him. Perhaps 
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there would be a trial to enliven the morning, and that was, of 
course, always a special source of excilement: then in to break- 
fast, after that a stroll round to see the mares and foals, then 
through the stables, where I used to marvel at the extraordinary 
knowledge displayed by Tom Cannon with regard to the health 
and condition of every horse in the long ranges of boxes and 
stalls, numerous as they were. Then luncheon; in the shooting 
season a walk round for a few brace of partridges and some of the 
hares which are always plentiful on these downs; in the summer, 
cricket, tennis, or a lounging afternoon doing nothing particular. 
Tom, junior, and ‘ Morny’ were just beginning to ride at exercise 
when I first went to Danebury, and did not at all approve of the 
discipline, the benefits of which they have since experienced. 
Tom, junior, as a trainer’s son, considered, in those days, that he 
ought to let visiting friends into some of the secrets of the establish- 
ment. I remember in the winter of 1882 his confiding to me that he 
thought Sigmophone was ‘sure to win the Derby, unless Geheim- 
niss did.’ Geheimniss had won the Oaks a few months before, 
and I asked my informant if they were going to let her run 
for the Derby next year; to which he gravely replied that he 
believed she would doso. He has learnt more about racing since 
that period. Sigmophone was at this time the hope of the 
establishment, and looked likely to fulfil Tom Cannon’s great 
ambition—to breed, train, own, and ride the winner of the Derby. 
He won the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood from ten opponents 
in the easiest of canters, his jockey glancing about him from right 
to left as if in search of something as he came up the straight ; 
and on my asking him afterwards what he was looking for, replied 
that he had heard there were some gcod animals in the field, 
and he was gazing round to see if any of them were coming to 
have a cut at him at the finish. Sigmophone, however, went a 
bad roarer during the following winter, and so shattered his 
owner’s hopes. 

It was at Danebury that I made the acquaintance of the late 
George Abington Baird. Tom Cannon had. bought a number of 
horses for him at Lord Falmouth’s sale, Busybody amongst 
others. The mare won the Oaks, as history records. She was 
sent to Ascot, but was so shaken by a canter on the hard ground 
—as so very many other animals have been annually since then— 
that she was unable to run, and returned to Danebury with a 
view to being prepared for the Leger; but, as her trainer said, 
‘there was always an “if,”’ and towards the end of August she 
broke down badly. Tom Cannon had not authority to strike her 
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out, and for several days his letters and telegrams to Mr. Abington 
begging him to scratch her remained unanswered. This is a 
little episode of Turf history about which contradictory stories 
have been current, but the fact of my having been there at the 
time induces me to believe that my account must be the correct 
one. I know this, that on September 1, 1883, we were out after 
the partridges ; Tom Cannon walked moodily along, seldom firing 
at coveys which gave him excellent chances, and I wondered 
what could be wrong. During a pause in the proceedings I asked 
him what was the matter, and he told me of his anxiety with 
regard to Busybody. It was known that she had broken down ; 
some of those who were aware of the fact were taking advantage 
of their knowledge, and he feared it might be suggested that he 
was one of them. ‘Mr. Abington is coming down to luncheon 
to-day,’ he said, ‘and if he does not give me a satisfactory ex- 
planation of his silence, all his horses will leave my stables in 
the course of the afternoon.’ I had never seen Abington, about 
whom, of course, I had heard much, and was rather curious to 
have a look at.the millionaire of whom such odd stories were 
told. He was in the house when we got back from shooting ; 
Tom Cannon marched him off to his sanctum next the dining- 
room, from which after a time they emerged, and my host’s 
remark, ‘ You had better send for your things and stay the night?’ 
showed that everything was all right again. That afternoon we 
strolled out on the downs, and Abington was introduced to his 
expensive purchases, many of which he then saw for the first 
time. Instead of the coarse, blustering person I had imagined, I 
found him then, and always afterwards on the few occasions when 
we met elsewhere than on a racecourse, exceedingly quiet and even 
shy. Busybcdy was, of course, at once struck out, and Cannon 
had no further trouble with his employer except when, having 
got horses ready for him to'ride at various meetings, their erratic 
owner frequently failed to appear. Busybody was a really 
good mare, and had she not broken down, few things are more 
certain than that The Lambkin would not have won the Leger 
of 1884. 

There was a really good horse in the stables at this time, called 
Fritz, a son of Beau Brummel and Ma Belle, who, it was hoped, 
would do what Sigmophone had failed to accomplish ; he was, 
however, a victim of rheumatism and bad temper, and never 
showed his real form in public. He was the first horse I ever 
saw go down on his knees and worry the ground for want of some 
other object on which to vent his insane fury, though later on 
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the American Eole II. was about as bad, and another American, 
Sachem, not much better. 

It was a few years after this that, riding over the downs one 
morning with Tom Cannon, I was immensely struck by a 
beautiful chestnut colt which cantered past us, and asked Tom 
Cannon what it was. ‘ Unfortunately,’ he replied, ‘it is not mine ; 
I have let the Houghton Downs farm to Chandler, and he has per- 
mission to train here. That is a horse of General Byrne’s called 
Amphion. He is a beautiful colt, one of the best movers I ever 
saw, and I shall have to win a race on him some day.’ Before 
this, I do not think Tom Cannon had ever been on one of the 
horses that Chandler trained, nor did he ride him on the occasion 
of his first appearance, which was at Croydon, in a race in which 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre also came out; but subsequently the two 
often passed the post first together, and I do not recollect a more 
perfect picture of Turf life than Tom Cannon cantering in for the 
March Stakes at Newmarket, with his hands on Amphion’s 
withers. An excellent engraving of the good horse, with his 
favourite jockey on his back, a present from his owner, now 
hangs over my writing-table, and is here reproduced. At the 
Stockbridge meeting of 1884 he was one of the good things which 
did come off, instead of coming undone, as is so often the case when 
good things are supposed to be very good indeed. ‘ Balderdash 
at even weights’ we were told on this occasion, Balderdash being 
then a remarkably useful three-year-old; and apparently the 
story was true, for the chestnut won at his ease, Fred Webb, I 
think, being this time in the saddle. 

They only laid 7 to 4 on Amphion; and I remember | a far 
greater ‘certainty’ at Stockbridge which went the way that certain- 
ties so often do go—down. This was Jack o’ Lantern. I was 
lunching at Danebury that day, taking a belated meal with the 
younger Tom Jennings, and naturally asked him what he had 
brought? He told me he had Mamia going to run for the Hurst- 
bourne, and on my remarking that I feared her chance was very 
forlorn, he replied that he did not think it was hopeless ; according 
to his calculations, Jack o’ Lantern only had three pounds in hand, 
Tom Cannon was to ride the filly, and on his own course was 
not unlikely to make up a trifling difference. I was chatting 
later to them on the course while Mamia was being saddled, and 
determined to have a modest investment. Going to the ring, [ 
found odds of 8 and 10 to 1 were being laid on Jack o’ Lantern, and, 
noting that I had been talking to the owner and jockey, a little 
string of inquisitive followers came after me to see what I was 
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going todo AsI took the odds about Mamia a good many of these 
followed suit with Richard Dunn, with whom I made my bet. 
There was a hard race, Mamia won cleverly at the finish, and 
I remember Mr. Dunn telling me that he had to borrow a bundie 
of notes from a brother bookmaker to pay the string of bets, the 
loss of which he attributed to my initiative. 

I have never understood why the Hurstbourne Stakes was 
omitted from the lst of ‘ principal races’ in ‘ Ruff’s Guide,’ for 
it has been won by some of the best animals in the ‘ Calendar.’ 
The fields have seldom been numerous, but they have been 
extremely select, and a considerable proportion of classic winners 
have taken part in this event, as, indeed, in the other principal 
two-year-old races at Stockbridge. One particularly interesting 
contest was that in which sons of those famous rivals, Bend Or 
and Robert the Devil, met for the first time. Kendal and 
Mephisto were the two, and the Bend Or horse had the best of it. 
His son, Galtee More, made his first appearance in the Hurst- 
bourne subsequently, and it seems odd at the present time that 
18 to 8 should have been laid on Minstrel, who had to give Galtee 
More five pounds—notwithstanding that in all probability the son 
of Kendal and Morganette was a long way from being the horse 
his too enthusiastic admirers considered him. St. Blaise (a sub- 
sequent Derby winner), St. Marguerite, whose name was famous 
on the Turf, and is so at the stud, and Thebais are three notable 
animals that could only get third for the Hurstbourne, which has 
been won by Donovan, Friar’s Balsam, Gehehnaien, and other 
famous horses. 

It would have been proper if Mornington Cannon had won 
his first race at the Stockbridge meeting, and I think he did win 
his second there, on a mare of his father’s, called Wilhelmina 
Waller. Previously, however, he had carried off the City Bowl 
at Salisbury, on an animal named Flint. At the Goodwood 
meeting of the same year, the young jockey greatly distinguished 
himself by securing the Stewards’ Cup on Upset and the Chester- 
field Stakes on Spot. I well recollect the Duke of Beaufort’s 
admiration for the way in which ‘ Morny’ won this latter race, 
taking a careful ‘steady’ at the distance with all the confidence 
of an old hand. Spot carried 6 stone. 

I believe it has been generally agreed that the Stockbridge 
paddocks are as good as any to be found in the country, and 
a Turf anecdote relates how Lord George Bentinck, prone to 
regarding appearances strictly as he was, took off his coat to help 
to spread the bone dust on this sheltered paradise of mares and 
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foals. Close at hand, beneath some bright-hued flower beds, are 
the bones of Bay Middleton and of Crucifix. Will their resting 
places, I wonder, be now forgotten ? 

Touchet was the first horse I remember standing at Danebury, 
and Tom Cannon was so much in love with him that, having sent 
him to Newmarket to be sold with a reserve of 4,000 guineas, he 
grew sadly fearful at the last that some one would take him. 
Touchet died and was succeeded by Whitefriar, who was sold at 
a profit, Melanion replacing him, and for a long time his owner 
was so delighted with this horse that he quite abandoned his idea 
as to the death of Touchet having been a cruel stroke of ill-luck ; 
for Touchet had never done very much, and if he had lived, the 
profit gained, first by Whitefriar and then by Melanion, would 
not have been reaped. Since the days when Melancholy and 
Venia promised to make the name of Melanion famous, it has 
become apparent that, though many of his sons and daughters 
do certainly gallop—and Wild Irishman, the winner of the 
Chesterfield Stakes, is a recent case in point—the majority of 
them are certainly soft. Their tempers, too, are bad. Melange, 
I am told, has to be saddled for a race in his stall, the device 
being to make him suppose he is only to be taken out to exercise. 
On the whole, however, Melanion having been sold at a huge 
profit, it is obvious that the death of Touchet was really an 
excellent piece of good fortune; so little do we realise what is 
good for us. I suppose, on the whole, it may be said that horses 
bred at Danebury during Tom Cannon’s residence there have had 
a fair share of success. Postscript, who carried off the Metro- 
politan in 1886 and was not very far from winning the Cesarewitch, 
was a good mare; Fullerton, who won the City and Suburban 
two years later, and Reminder, who followed his footsteps in 1895, 
were something more than useful horses, and Humewood, son of 
the little-known Londesborough, certainly comes into the same 
category. Tib was not a Danebury-bred horse, though she was a 
useful winner, and in spite of the obvious fact that Bismarck 
should have won the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, and would 
have done so had not his jockey idiotically looked back to grin at 
his followers, the Danebury mare did get home, though only by 
the shortest of short heads. Tom, junior, 6 st. 7 lb. up. 

A notable feature of sport under National Hunt Rules 
a few years since was the appearance of animals from Danebury, 
very often indeed with Mr. Arthur Coventry in his friend’s 
scarlet and white hooped jacket. In hunters’ races, steeplechases, 
and hurdle races, well-schooled animals from Danebury more than 
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held their own season after season, and one Grand National fell 
to the stable when George Mawson, who did excellent service for 
his master, got Playfair home in 1888. If his stable companion 
Aladdin had been able to stand the requisite preparation, he 
would very likely have won instead; I know Tom Cannon 
expected to be first and second, and he rather imagined that 
Aladdin would be first. This, at any rate, was the idea of Mr. 
C. W. Waller, who rode the horse, had excellent opportunities of 
judging the relative merits of the two, and, as I think I have 
recorded elsewhere, was so satisfied about what would happen 
that he took 1,000 to 30 about Aladdin and had not a shilling on 
the other. 

In France, too, Danebury-trained horses distinguished them- 
selves, and that was a notable race at Auteuil in which Prince 
Edward and Redpath took part. Prince Edward was about twenty- 
one pounds the better of the pair, but he fell with Captain Lee 
Barber, inflicting a cut on his rider’s head which is visible to this 
day ; and the second string was good enough to beat the rest. 
Another badly cut head, by the way, is associated with Dane- 
bury. One of the last races poor Roddy Owen rode was on this 
course. At the turn into the straight he tried to come up on the 
inside of Mr. George Lambton, who was far too experienced a 
rider to pull out, the consequence being that Roddy’s bald head 
came in such severe contact with the post that he was lucky not 
to have fractured his skull. I went to see him in the dressing- 
room after the race, and found him covered with blood but 
extremely cheerful, frankly admitting that ‘George was quite 
right. I had no business to try to get the turn.’ 

Amongst those who will not regret the departure of the 
Cannons from Danebury are the hares that dwell in abundance 
on the downs. It was one of the smartest little packs of 
harriers in the country which had Tom Cannon for master, 
Tom, junior, for huntsman, and ‘Morny’ for whipper-in. 
‘Morny ’ during one season rode an animal called Betelgeux. The 
horse was afterwards put in training, and won a five-furlong race 
by an easy half-dozen lengths. I chanced to be in the paddock 
after the race, and an old farmer, who was frequently out with 
the hounds, stood looking at the winner. The exhibition of speed 
was certainly remarkable, and I felt there was justice in the 
agriculturist’s remark, ‘No wonder my old cob could not keep 
up with that one when hounds were running!’ One funny 
incident I can never think of without smiling. There was a huge 


bulldog at Danebury who looked big and fierce enough to tackle 
NO. XXXVIII. VOL. VII. 
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a small lion. One day, on a road near the house, when the dog 
was passing a very small baby rabbit came out of the fence, set 
up and looked at him. The dog gazed at the object fora moment 
in apparent terror, turned round, and fled at top speed. In spite 
of his looks he was the mildest of his race. 

It is impossible to describe the delights of a Stockbridge 
meeting without being too personal. Nota few of the pleasantest 
days of my life have been spent there in company with a host of 
familiar friends, some of whom have gone for ever, and others 
disappeared from the racecourse. A few years ago it would have 
seemed impossible to imagine Stockbridge without the Duke of 
Beaufort looking on, while ‘ grim old Alec,’ as the late Alec Taylor 
used to be called, was saddling one of the Manton horses, or 
putting up a jockey in the light-blue and white hoops ; for Stock-., 
bridge had no stauncher adherent than the Duke. Lord Suffolk was 
certain to be there, the characteristic smile, half humorous, half 
satirical, on his lips, the kindly twinkle of fun in his eye—the 
quaint view of a subject always presented itself to him and no 
one could express it more quaintly—criticising the horse of a 
friend—and that included everyone who ‘ went racing’ and whose 
friendship was worth having—or noting the points and condition 
of some horse that his brother-in-law, Arthur Coventry, was to 
ride. Amongst his closest intimates were Sir William Throck- 
morton, Sir Frederick Johnstone, and Sir E. Paget, his special 
friend and neighbour, ‘ the Blue Duke ’—as, taking the name from 
the colour of the Badminton Hunt coat, Lord Suffolk used to call 
him—of course included; and if Lord Cadogan had a horse 
running and fancied it was very likely that Lord Suffolk would put 
the moneyon. ‘ Mr. Manton,’ the late Duchess of Montrose, was 
always to be found at Stockbridge, expressing her opinion of men 
and horses in the neat phraseology so frequent in her utterances. 
Poor old ‘ Mate’ Astley, both in the days of his comparative pro- 
sperity and later when he would half humorously, half mournfully, 
bewail his ‘stone-broke’ condition and ponder deeply before invest- 
ing his two sovereigns, was a constant visitor. But to mention 
the chief names that have been connected with the meeting 
would be to make a list of the leaders of the racing world. 

Of riding members of the Bibury Club, Mr. Arthur Coventry 
has long been prominent, and since his appointment as starter 
usually abandons the flag here to resume the cutting whip—which 
he never uses unnecessarily or without good judgment. Mr. 
Abington failed tosecure election to the Club. A proof that money 
is not all-powerful was strikingly afforded one day when he came 
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up for ballot, and an occasionally sober hanger-on of Danebury, 
who does odd jobs for the family, had the insolence to pass 
the gate, perch himself on the step of the committee-room to 
ascertain the result of the ballot, and shake his empty head with 
affected regret at the thrice millionaire, to imply that the black 
balls were too numerous. Mr. Bevill’s neat style was often 
seen here, and Mr. George Lambton’s well-nigh perfect hands 
have guided many a horse to victory. ‘Roddy,’ though not quite 
so good on the flat as over a country, was much more than use- 
ful, and Mr. Hedworth Barclay has been persistent in his essays. 
Captain Bewicke has not ridden very often, but his average of 
success is an excellent one, and Mr. W. H. Moore knew the 
course and turned his knowledge to good account ; and, it may be 
added, the course was one that wanted knowing, for many horses 
went gaily down into one or other of the two dips nearing home and 
seemed to take an extraordinarily long time to get out again. Of 
late years Mr. Lushington—though Lewes is this gentleman’s 
special course—has done excellent service here. 

It is sad indeed to say good-bye to these delightful downs, to 
think that we shall no more make for the stand over the swelling 
expanse of turf, dotted with posts marking out the course, and 
see the field sweep along, their colours bright in the sunshine. 
‘ Bush in ’—the starting-place of the five-furlong course—will no 
more have a meaning. There is an exciting tale told of old 
Historian (he was before my time), who had been.sent for to 
act as a retriever after his party had suffered an awful series of 
disasters, was backed for I do not know how many thousands, 
and left with his head turned the wrong way when the flag fell ; 
though he got that useful head of his in front just a stride before 
the post was reached. But the end has come, and we must 
mournfully say good-bye to dear old Stockbridge ! 
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CYCLING IN PORTUGAL 


BY C. EDWARDES 


Even taking its mountains into consideration, Portugal, as at 
present administered, appeals peculiarly to the cyclist. The 
country’s trains move as slowly as the people themselves, and no 
one, unless an ardent antiquarian, would dream of pleasure when 
cramped in one of the many box-like diligences which crawl 
right and left from the railway stations to the drowsy little 
villages in the plains and the castellated old towns on the hills. 
Moreover, the sale of tobacco in Portugal is a Government 
monopoly (mortgaged, of course), and the tobacco smoked gene- 
rally is therefore far from good. The atmosphere of the railway 
cars cannot thus be compared for sweetness with that of the 
butterfly haunted pine forests, the open heaths, and the invigor- 
ating Serras, whose grey or purple outlines are ever present in 
the land to pique the cyclist with their hints of big wolves and 
stirring descents after tedious climbs. I need say little about the 
advantage of being able to stop at will when one travelson one’sown 
wheels. Looking at them from the window of a passing carriage, I 
should have been puzzled by certain little arrangements of tin 
pots and nursery windmills here and there in Portugal’s vineyards 
and grainfields. With my cycle, however, it was different. I had 
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but to dismount, light a cigarette, and tarry for a zephyr to learn 
that the music coaxed from the pots by the rotating mills was 
designed to annoy the birds; even Portugal’s nightingales (most 
strenuous of choristers) are checked by these discordant con- 
trivances. This one instance may suggest others. 

But all depends upon the roads, and about these I had at the 
outset no precise information. It seemed depressingly reasonable 
to fear that they would be no more prosperous than Dom Pedro’s 
exchequer, with which they might be said to stand or fall. A 
— run to Cintra was far from encouraging. I could 


THE RUTS AND STONES AND ROOMY HOLES 


not, as I approached it, admire this lovely mountain anything 
like adequately without first standing on my feet. The ruts and 
stones and roomy holes of the road really seemed more than 
accidental. I rested for the night in an excellent hotel on the 
Atlantic side of the mountain and entertained my misgivings. 
The moon hung above the enchanting spot ; the murmur of fall- 
ing waters through the woods and gardens, and the mild caressing 
air, flavoured with orange blossom and heliotrope, ought to have 
soothed away such misgivings. Yet they did not ; no, even when 
aided by Collares wine that perfumed the palate as the flowers 
the air. I feared defeat, which no man likes in any circumstances. 
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Yet I need not have been soanxious. The very next morning 
an Englishman, who has known the land for nearly half a century 
(for his own sake, I am sorry it is so long), chanted the praises of 
Portugal’s roads in a way that astonished me. It will save time 
if I pass on his recipe for one of Dom Pedro's thoroughfares of 
the first class. To begin with, a deep excavation is made; this 
is laid with large rocks, the interstices being filled by hand with 
stones ; a layer of small stones comes next, and-the road is com- 
pleted with an upper crust of very small stones and gravel. The 
roller finally does its best to make it as smooth and hard asa 
slab of slate. I am very glad to be able to confirm the truth of 
this report. Portugal is a little country, and some of us think 
that her regard for the arts and more engaging attributes of the 
nineteenth century is as small as ‘herself. Dom Manoel the 
Fortunate, of the fifteenth century, would undeniably be dis- 
satisfied with her position in Europe at the present time if he 
could be resuscitated to behold it. Nevertheless, in the matter 
of her ‘royal roads’ she is great. Not uniformly, it must be 
admitted. But their excellence as a whole makes one oblivious 
(afterwards) of their infamy in parts. 

From the summit of Cintra mountain I looked afar to the 
north, where the grey heights of Torres Vedras kissed the blue 
sky, and I bewailed the meagreness of the white line that was my 
highway. But this was before my anxieties were shown to be 
illusory. 

Four-and-twenty hours later my cycle was satisfied with 
Portugal. By that time we were at Torres Vedras, sixty kilo- 
metres distant. For miles the going was perfect, and some of 
the winding inclines into the valleys among the mountains, which 
ninety years ago teemed with British soldiers, yielded keen and 
harmless sensations. The weather, which at Cintra had been a 
trifle boisterous, with rain squalls upon the wild tulip trees in 
the tangled garden of the old Moorish fortress on the hill, had 
softened ; the heat was little more than genial; and the breeze 
was not obstructive. I had drunk several tumblers of ‘ vinho 
puro’ at wayside taverns, at about a halfpenny the tumbler, and 
had already tasted the praiseworthy civility of the Portuguese 
peasants. It was nothing in objection to Portugal that at one 


’ turning of the road, where woods rose steeply on either hand, I 


narrowly missed taking a four-foot bronze snake right in the 
middle. The country abounds in reptiles, and it was just as well 
to become early acquainted with them. Nor are many of them 
venomous, though, if I may judge from an exhibit in the Coimbra 
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University Museum, they do on occasion attain the sufficient 
length of a couple of yards. 

In this one day awheel, I had gone through perhaps half a 
score of villages, in none of which the dogs were a conspicuous 
trial; nor had any rural constable called upon me to show a 
certificate proving that I was licensed to cycle on the roads of 
Portugal. I had lunched at Mafra, the stupendous convent of 
which place makes a large blot on the landscape seen from Cintra, 
more than fifteen miles to the south; and the mechanic in charge 
of the famous chimes in the church towers had set the machinery 
in motion for me, so that the soldiers drilling on the grass plot in 
front of the building for nearly half an hour trod to the music. 
The perfume of the vine blossom had been with me all the day, 
and the nightingales in the fields had sung at noon, and later 
from the poplars above the aloes of the hedgerows. Nor had I 
suffered the shadow of an inconvenience save one, which caused 
me to limp when, as a sightseer, I was turned loose in the 
narrow cool streets of Torres, whose many escutcheoned houses 
show the innocent pride of birth that still possesses the Portu- 
guese nation. I had thirsted and begged for a drink from a huge 
earthenware jar on a lady’s shoulder. But hardly was the thing 
tilted at the proper angle—the lady smiling above and below her 
delicately pencilled moustache—when its handle broke off, and 


water-pot, water and all, dropped upon my toes. A trivialenough - 


calamity, you see, though painful ! 

From the shattered walls of the lofty castle of Torres I gazed 
(after dinner) at the white little town beneath me, at the fire- 
coloured western sky, and the gracious panorama of woods and 
mountains which indicated my course for the morrow. Portugal 
seemed to me a very good land for the cyclist. And I thought 
much the same when, three weeks afterwards, the rain drove me 
into the train for Santarem, and I was again on the banks of the 
lordly placid Tagus. 

In the meantime I had come to love Portugal’s far-extend- 
ing pine forests, and, I think, some of her people also. For 
amiability the latter have no equals in Europe. Expatriated 
Britons are not as a rule wont to dwell on the good points in the 
character of the people among whom they are exiled. I was 
glad, therefore, to have my inferences in this particular backed 
by the opinion of my fellow countrymen in Oporto. They are a 
warmhearted, gentle nation, bound, unless they change for the 
worse, always to play a lowly part in what may, for the sake of 
the phrase, be termed the European partnership. 
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For scores of miles my cycle and I were in the forests and 
pretty much alone, once we had passed the throng of wailing 
ox-carts and barelegged countrywomen, with produce on their 
heads, which are an unfailing feature of the outskirts of a 
Portuguese village in the early hours. The scent of the pines 
and the carols of the birds were a flattering prelude to the hot 
noon of each day. The peasants themselves seemed as garrulous 
and gay in the morning as the birds. Times were when I was 
compelled to alight and converse with a regiment of the stout- 
legged market ladies who blocked the road. Their pigs, and 
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‘TELL ME, CABALHEIRO’® 


calves, and lambs, held by strings, went all ways, too, at sight 
of the cycle—much to the entertainment of everyone. ‘Tell me, 
cabalheiro,’ one morning asked the spokeswoman of one of these 
crowds—a colossal maiden in many petticoats (none below her 
knees), and with a canary-coloured kerchief over her hair, beneath 
the eager poultry in a basket on her head: ‘ what is the difference 
between the ass there and your horse here ?’ 

She pointed to a meek donkey with ample panniers and very 
long ears that already seemed vexed with the flies. 

The riddle was much too hard for me. 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘ it is easy. Your horse neither eats, nor 
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drinks, nor sleeps, and it works always. It is a good little horse, 
and good to have!’ 

This was the view they all took of my cycle. Judging then 
by their compliments, one would suppose they knew nothing of 
travelling for pleasure. But no matter for that. One had but 
to look at them to realise the splendid advantage they enjoyed in 
breathing the superb tonic air of the land. Finer specimens of 
the human animal are nowhere to be seen than in the woods and 
wilds of Portugal. 

I shall, I hope, always think with enthusiasm of the forest 
leagues between Alcobaca and Coimbra. The mountains are 
never very distant in the route. Here and there, as by Pombal, 
offshoots of them have to be crossed, and the pines cease for a 
kilometre or two, and give place to hot purple nudity. But, as 
a rule, they obtrude themselves only now and then. One is 
conscious of them without seeing them, save when there is an 
emphatic parting in the millions of twinkling tree trunks. Here- 
about they do not assume to be grand, but they are always 
precious, whether castle-capped or as nature made them. One 
must get among the Serras of Beira to see the crimson and green 
magnificence of Portugal’s mountains, above the vast forested 
slopes and deep ravines, bedded with foaming torrents, charac- 
teristic of this sublime province. 

I knew from the map that Portugal had its share of rivers, but 
I was scarcely prepared to find them play so large a part in my 
pleasures and trials as a vagabond cyclist. They have cut such 
profound channels through the country, and their tributaries are 
like them, so that in a day’s cycling one may several times be 
forced to ascend and descend two or three thousand feet. The 
descents, of course, are sufficiently agreeable when the road is 
good. Take that, for example, down to the bridge over the 
Mondego (Portugal’s most classic stream) at Coimbra, approached 
from the south. Nothing could have been more delightful of its 
kind. I had been pushing rather wearily for a league or two 
from Condeixa, through gardens and flowery woods, when at 
length I came to my watershed. The white, and red, and pale 
blue buildings of the famous University City appeared before me 
across a chasm that may be two miles wide. Behind the terraced 
city (one of the most beautiful in Europe) rose gentle hills decked 
with olive trees and poppied barley between the trees. Higher 
still were the bolder outlines of hills raised to the dignity of 
mountains, with rocks and pines on their summits. And yet 
higher, their purple crests forming a noble barrier to the east, the 
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Serra da Estrella closed the landscape. From the Estrella 
mountains the Mondego courses in a broad bed toward the 
Atlantic. It, and nothing eise, was accountable for the chasm 
that separated me from Coimbra. The run down to its shaky, 
many-arched bridge, with beggars and vendors of edible trifles 
besetting the approach, was stirring exercise. But it involved 
the inevitable after-climb, which was not so pleasant. 

And as of the Mondego, so of the Douro, the Tamega, the 
Vouga, and the rest of them. 

It was mere accident that saved me a huge ascent to the 
source of one of the Douro’s many affluents in my journey south 
from Guimaraes, and also cheated me out of the correspond- 
ing dash down to Peso da Regoa. I was at Amarante, a most 
romantic old town on the Tamega, embosomed among wooded 
peaks, and in which the conditions of life must be much the same 
as when, a hundred years ago, the French left a bloody mark on 
the place. The din of Tamega’s waters woke me early, so that 
well before six o’clock I was ready for the road. The costumes 
of the people in the streets, even at that early hour, would have 
warmed the soul of an artist. The beggars were especially 
vociferous. They held the bridge so that it was difficult to pass 
them. One little girl beat them all with her clamours of 
‘Coracon !’ (‘ Pity !’) as she stood, with outstretched arm, pointing 
to the naked stumps of a legless man shrewdly tilted upon an ass. 
But having got by, I appealed to a patriarchal person for guidance 
on my way, and he promptly misdirected me. I was soon rising 
very very gradually on the most magnificent specimen of a high- 
way that I have ever seen. 

Hereabouts the mountains on the left bank of the Tamega 
fall abruptly, with an infinite number of curves and indentations 
to their long steep sides. The road was engineered down the 
valley through the woods that clothe the slopes. White and hard, 
and absolutely level, it was like running on glass. With little 
effort I rose and rose, riding all the while, until we were about 
five hundred feet above the river, on the other side of which also 
the mountains soared high. It was a lovely morning though 
cold, as our elevation and the hour required. The cloud wisps 
toyed with the tree tops, growing fainter and fainter as the blue 
of the sunlit sky above became more and more intense. There 
was no wind. The Tamega sang a constant song as it fretted its 
way over the valley rocks, and the birds joined it with their 
music from the oaks and chestnuts of the woods. Then the road 
became level, and for miles merely followed the sinuosities of the 
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mountain sides. It was impossible not to go fast. Red-capped 
shepherd-boys, lolling on rock points above me, shouted one to 
another, or ran like goats to see more of the cycle. Astonished 
girls, with wine-stained barrels on their heads, darted into the 
woods out of our way. One foolish fond mother snatched up a 
child (naked, save for an unassuming shift) and tossed it pell mell 
into a thicket of stinging nettles, so that it lamented loudly as I 
passed it by. And other mothers, less foolish but just as fond, 
clasped their babes closely, and only stared or muttered an audible 
‘Jesu Cristo!’ For, though the road was so amazing, I was 
here in the wilds, where tourists are not known, and a cyclist is 
more even than a dancing bear. 

It was not until the road began to descend with the same fine 
caution as in its ascent that I understood I was astray. I ought 
to have climbed another two thousand feet or so. Instead of 
that I was speeding down to Tamega’s level. For a time I was 
angry, both with myself and the old man who had put me wrong. 
Yet on consideration it did not matter much. Ere I was at the 
Douro Valley station of Marco de Canavezes, I had become 
enthusiastic about Portuguese road-makers, and had convinced 
myself that it would have been blameworthy to have missed this 
scenery on the lower Tamega’s banks. I had to wait three hours 
’ for a train at the station, a circumstance that irritatea my im- 
petuous cycle. But we had a certain compensation in the 
spectacle of a droll female improvisatrice, with a long staff in 
her hands, a great deal of wine in her body, and boundless 
impudence of mien, who stood at the door of the Marco wine 
shop and sang tipsily for all comers. Her verses about ‘Good 
Queen Victoria’ (inspired by two pence) were somewhat applauded 
by the half-dozen wayfarers, two being beggars like herself, who 
formed her audience. Later, I am sorry to say, her compositions 
became rude and her manner aggressive, and when I last saw 
her she was being forcibly urged, struggling, up the road by the 
tavern-keeper, a railway porter and another man, on her way to 
the next village. 

Our short railway journey to Peso da Regoa, under the 
shadow of the great mountain mass we ought to have traversed, 
was very interesting. My vis-d-vis in the car was a peasant girl 
with much valuable gold on her. She, too, was impressed by 
the giddy height of the slim bridges that bore us over the abysmal 
rifts and channels of the streams that run down laterally towards 
the great Douro. Though it may seem a ridiculous saying, I felt 
that I should be safer on my cycle anywhere in Portugal than 
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on this remarkable railway, which may, however, of course, be 
strongly recommended for its picturesqueness as well as its 
thrills. 

That all the pleasure of these mountain rides hung upon the 
weather I was made aware in the third week of my travels. By 
then I had become foolishly confident in Portugal’s blue skies. 
But I was warned. In Oporto they had told me that a certain 
Spanish prophet, whose meteorological guesses are received with 
respect far and wide in the Peninsula, had prophesied rain and 
storms for the ensuing week. The prediction seemed absurd. I 
laughed it to scorn, and for two days more ran in warm sunshine, 
this time among the gardens and orchards of merry Minho, 
where everyone sings while he works, and the vines climb sixty 
feet to the tops of the roadside cherry trees. Nor was I dis- 
heartened by a rattling shower at Bom Jesus, to which we 
ascended by an elevator. 

Forty-eight hours later the Douro’s mountains were all black 
with clouds, and the wind that sighed down the pent valley 
whispered unmistakably of rain. The day that followed was 
most unpleasant. My programme urged me to pass from the 
Douro to the Vouga. I did so, though with much inconvenience. 
Of the fifty miles or so of my journey from Peso da Regoa to 
8. Pedro do Sul, more than half was determinedly uphill, or 
rather up mountains. And it rained with little intermission from 
the hour after I had crossed Regoa’s fine bridge and begun the 
long ascent to the watershed of the Serra de Montemur. 

It was one of those experiences that ought to humble the 
cyclist, if he needs humbling. And yet I was so interested by 
the country and the unadulterated rustics of these uplands that 
I did not groan all the way. The latter wore their straw over- 
coats in honour of the weather. They and their families looked 
with considerable excitement at the cycle. So did their dogs, 
who were here an extreme nuisance, and very large. Once, when: 
sheltering under a fine chestnut tree, I had almost to act the 
part of a baited bull, and it was only by shrewd stone practice 
that I could keep them aloof till their respective masters appeared. 
I was soaked when we came to the summit of the Montemur 
plateau. But the road up here was not inches deep in mud, as 
a couple of thousand feet lower, and there was distinct satisfac- 
tion in speeding over the leagues in the descent to Castro Daire, 
a secluded little town on a rock heap in the middle of a small 
cup-shaped hollow in the woods, with a brawling river crossed 
by a handsome stone bridge in the bottom of the hollow. 
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The remaining six leagues to S. Pedro do Sul were all through 
woods on the mountain sides, long ascents and short descents, 
and in pouring rain. At 8. Pedro, drowned rat that I was, I 
must needs enter the house of a certain noble lady, mistaking it 
for the hotel. The real hotel was not by any means so nice a 
building, nor were the landlord’s clothes at all a good fit. But 


SHREWD STONE PRACTICE 


that the lady bore no resentment for the invasion of her hall | 
was informed over my dinner by the visit of a polite young 
gentleman, who presented his mother’s compliments and the 
inquiry in what way the baroness could be useful to me. 

S. Pedro do Sul is a charming place among lofty mountains, 
marvellously coloured by heather and herbage. I hope at another 
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time to see it under blue skies. It is memorable to me for some- 
thing else as well as its beauty. A very large nail, with an up- 
turned point, here yielded us a puncture, in the repair of which 
the village took lively interest. This was the only wound of the 
kind that Portugal inflicted upon us. A certain local gentleman 
of the legal persuasion much aided in the repair of this puncture, 
and it is no fault of mine that he did not subsequently become 
the owner of the cycle itself, for which he was eager to pay a 
somewhat extravagant price. Circumstances, however, compelled 
me to leave Lisbon rather before the day when he hoped to be in 
the capital with the bank notes ready. 

At Mangualde, on the northern fringe of the impressive Serra 
da Estrella, we received our quietus. It was rather unexpected, 
and perhaps I ought not to have been so hasty. I had ridden to 
Mangualde through rain in the morning, halting to breakfast at 
the ancient though rather bleak city of Vizeu, the knotted groin- 
ing and dull, dusty gilding of whose cathedral interior engrossed 
me for a while, as well as Gran Vasco’s quite noteworthy paint- 
ings. The afternoon was bright, and my first comparatively near 
view of the Estrellas was most winsome. They stretched for 
fifty miles across the horizon, with snow spots on their purple 
peaks. The evening, too, closed fair, though they had no faith 
in its portents at the hotel where I stopped, with windows looking 
full at the mountains. 

The thermometer here was only in the fifties while I dined, 
with a pretty crimson flush on the western clouds above the 
extensive green lowlands to cheer me. My landlord and the 


_ ladies of his family, solicitous for my comfort, arranged themselves 


to talk to me while I ate. They told me of the snow that comes 
to Mangualde in winter. Further, they surprised me by their 
indignation about the railway in their little town. ‘Such inven- 
tions,’ said the gentleman, ‘may be good for large centres like 
Lisbon, but not for small provincial towns!’ The explanation 
followed. ‘Before there was a station here, there was on Saints’ 
days no moving on the high roads just outside Mangualde, so 
great was the crowd of asses and ox-carts and people of all kinds, 
with things to sell and wanting to buy things. But now——’ 
Even Portugal has its cheap market tickets, which, it seemed, in 
this district profit Vizeu more than Mangualde. 

From his grievance, the landlord rose to an excited account 
of the game and scenic wonders of the crimsoned mountains over 
the way. He pointed to some enormous eight-tined granulated 
antlers above the door in witness of his words. In short, he left 
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me eager to get off to the Estrellas in the morning. But it was 
not to be. The next day was the worst of all. After one more 
stroll through the little highland town, I made for the railway 
station. I was so disappointed that for once I did not find 
entertainment in the greetings and requests for coppers or 
cigarettes from the prisoners in the local gaol. These gentlemen — 
and ladies suffer very much in public in Portugal. They crowd 
to the unglazed, barred windows of their palace (it is sometimes 
that really, though a disestablished one), and seem on the whole 
to enjoy themselves with jest and song. 


GASPING GOATS 


The rain on this day continued as long as we were in the 
highlands. It did not, however, prevent me looking with eyes 
of admiration and desire upon the white road that ran parallel 
with the rails down the valley of the Dao at a most attractive 
gradient, and nearly always embraced closely by the dear pine 
trees of the land. At Luso, which is Busaco, I was tempted to 
alight, under patriotic impulses. But I forbore, and was content 
to gaze upon the wooded heights and the formidable deep red 
and grey gullies which gave us and the French so much trouble 
on August 27, 1810. Busaco is quite one of the choice beauty- 
spots of Portugal, and no one who rejoices in woodland scenery 
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should pass it by. The Government has chosen it as a site for 
square miles of experiments in forestry, all of which have hitherto 
succeeded. 

Once again in Lisbon, with a blazing sun and clear skies, I 
made a somewhat conventional, yet very agreeable little scamper, 
south of the Tagus to Setubal. Here also I was in the forests 
the whole way, save when crossing the scarlet mountains of 
Arrabida. The reader will be weary of this repeated mention of 
Portugal’s trees. But it is inevitable in the circumstances. For 
my part, I was never better pleased than when in their midst. 
They gave me an aromatic and salubrious atmosphere, and the 
shade so dear to the wayfarer to these latitudes. Nor were they 
wholly lacking in bright little wayside pictures. A single 
umbrageous veteran of a tree, for example, would be seen 
sheltering a flock of gasping brown sheep or goats, with the 
complacent custodian in their midst; or an ox-team, and the 
driver would be discovered fast asleep under its shadow, heedless 
of all the snakes that might glide from the heather and brambles 
upon a reckless tour of exploration. 

Nearer Setubal, with the towering rock of ‘Palmela close to the 
right, I came to prolific orchards. Such apples,even in May! And 
the ripe cherries were displayed with so hospitable a trust in the 
traveller that I could do no less than pay the owners the com- 
pliment of a direct appreciation of their fruit. The hot ascent of 
the famous rock was by no means to be shirked. From the 
acres of its deserted walls and fortress one beholds a vast land- 
scape. Hence it seemed to me I saw all the province of Alemtejo, 
and it also seemed to me that the whole province was one infinite 
pine forest, strangely flat by comparison with Portugal north of 
the Tagus, though studded faintly in the distance with grey 
mountains of no great elevation. 

The visitor to Setubal will not fail to eat many of its oranges. 
They are aristocrats of their kind. For these and its sardines 
the place is celebrated. My hotel bedroom here commanded a 
view of the roof of one of the local tinning factories, as well as a 
corner of glistening blue sea. I liked not the fishy smell that 
proceeded from the establishment, but I rejoiced in the spectacle 
of seven or eight cats stretched on the roof surfeiting, with 
expanded nostrils and softly swaying tails, upon the same odour. 
Portugal is full of cats. In Lisbon they purr through the streets 
in companies, with proud disregard of dogs and men. But 
perhaps their lot is happiest of all in Setubal. 

I have already hinted at the ease with which the cyclist may, 
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weather and his legs permitting, go anywhere in Portugal. To 
this must be added something about hotel accommodation. 

Mangualde may serve fairly as typical of the board and 
lodging to be had elsewhere in the land from Lisbon to Braga. 
Here I took them by surprise. They had nothing in the house, 
and did not expect to be called upon to bed a stranger that night. 
Yet in less than an hour I sat to a dinner of macaroni soup, 
roast veal with pork, roast chicken and salad, the never-failing 
‘pescada’ or hake, spinach, cakes, oranges, Estrella cheese and 
wine. Coffee followed, with Portuguese cognac. I slept on a 
clean bed, no harder than other Portuguese beds, and with not 
more than one visible insect in it. In the morning I ate buttered 
toast and drank coffee. The entire household were diligent and 
kindly in serving me, and my cycle was allowed to slumber in my 
own bedroom. For all this my bill was three shillings. 

Nothing wins upon one more in Portugal than the uniform 
courtesy and gentleness of the people, combined with an integrity 
that proves they are not kind only to veil their cruelty. There 
are, I am assured, plenty of bad qualities among the people, and 
no doubt it is so; but the cyclist, unless he be a very discerning . 
or analytical psychologist as well, need discover none of them. 
They are poor, of course. That, however, is not altogether their 
fault, if it be a fault at all. Some of them seem to sigh 
plaintively for the good things of this life that are only to be 
bought with the coins current in this life, but the vast majority 
seem resigned to the endurable poverty inherited from their 
parents and so insistently forced upon them by unscrupulous 
statesmen. Asa nation the Portuguese are republicans, without 
the spirit or encouragement to combine and break loose from the 
men who govern them abominably as servants of the King. This 
is a truth which one learns with remarkable confirmations when 
travelling at discretion on a cycle. 

Yet they are proud as well as poor. At S. Pedro do Sul I 
was zealously waited upon for two days by an exemplary middle- 
aged domestic, who at first declined to have her services 
acknowledged by a tip of 100 reis, or rather less than fourpence. 

But we came to a compromise which pleased us both. To 
' oblige me, she pocketed the bank note. To oblige her in return, 
I drank a stirrup glass of Kummel, for which, to oblige me once 
more, she consented to charge the nominal sum of one penny. 
She had a very coarse pair of principal toes to her bare feet, but 
1 avow I felt it an honour to shake the proffered hand of this 
high-spirited lady. 
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In my paper I have not dwelt upon the architectural and 
historic charms in store for the cyclist in Portugal who cares 
for such matters. Yet these are really very substantial. The 
churches and conventual houses at Mafra, Alcobacga, Batalha, 
Coimbra, Braga, Vizeu, &c., are not to be passed unvisited. 
Batalha in particular excites wonder, though experts tell us it is 
not quite the world’s marvel it has been held to be. Its forest of 
pinnacles comes as a piquant change in the heart of the forest of 
pine trees through which it must be reached. It has, however, 
an inn of a singularly base kind. Oporto and Lisbon are, of 
course, touched by the transforming finger of cosmopolitanism. 
But even in these two cities it is not difficult to realise that one 
is in a country of old fashions. Neither of them can be recom- 
mended to the cyclist for the exercise that may be supposed to be 
most dear to him; they are both notorious for ill-paved roads and 
streets of extraordinary steepness. But the Briton who visits 
them with his cycle may be glad, at any rate, to take quiet con- 
stitutionals now and then in their enclosed or other grounds, 
where he will meet with one or two fellow countrymen, as well 
as a variety of ardent young noblemen in preposterous costumes, 
who appear to be as eager to beat records in ring-riding as any of 
our own subsidised professionals. 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Tuis true story of cricket in Scotland has amused me much. 
A gentleman, himself a keen cricketer, was anxious to introduce 
the game into his neighbourhood, where as yet it was practically 
anknown. He laboured long and diligently to instil a knowledge 
and love of cricket into his various gardeners, helpers, keepers, and 
other employés on the estate, but for long did so quite ineffec- 
tually. At length, after at least two years of tuition and coaching, 
he really believed them to have mastered both the theory and the 
practice of the game, and felt he might venture to challenge the 
eleven of the nearest village where cricket was known, thinking 
thereby to evoke some element of enthusiasm. To his gardener 
he deputed the task of marking out the pitch and fixing the 
wickets, which the man did with the utmost care and precision, 
looking on his work with pardonable pride before the match began. 
The home team lost the toss, and the enemy began to bat. Ere 
long the first man was bowled, to the secret joy and satisfaction 
of the enthusiastic coach. Soon afterwards another wicket went 
down ; this time the gardener ran to the assistance of the umpire, 
and helped him to readjust the sticks. The bowler, warming 
to his work and full of confidence, sent down a ball with all his 
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' strength, and knocked the middle stump clean out of the ground. 
This was more than the gardener could stand. With a scowl he 
stalked up to the bowler, and shaking his fist in his face exclaimed : 


‘ See here, maun, if you ca’ ower ane of they sticks again, I’ll bash 
yr heed !’ 


A keen lover of yachting writes to me: ‘ Mr. Orr-Ewing, M.P., 
has done well in building the “ Rainbow,” as she may be the 
first of a flight of schooners of her class, and revive the racing of 
them which has died out of late years. The yacht is not yet 
designed that shall walk over such opponents as the “ Satanita,” 
“ Ailsa,” “Bona” and Co.; but the “ Rainbow,” to say the least of 
it, holds her own with them. I admire her extremely when at 
anchor, but (as a thing of beauty) she rather disappoints me with 
her canvas set. I suppose her skipper finds her fore-topsail 
more bother than it is worth during the races on these short 
courses where there is necessarily much beating to windward, but 
the eye pines for it badly. ‘The old order changeth, and giveth 
place unto the new,” and the fiat has gone forth that every racing 
boat now must be of the greyhound type. Doubtless they are 
faster than the old solid yachts, but I confess that I should like 
to have seen the days when such vessels as the ‘“‘ Dauntless” and 
“Cambria” started on 3,000-mile races. The late owner of the 
latter gave me a picture of her tearing along beneath a cloud 
of canvas over the Atlantic rollers, and it stirs the soul within 
me every time I look at it—so full is the ship of movement, grace, 
and power. 


‘I met the “ Rainbow” and her two opponents rounding the 
Needles on their return from a race round the Isle of Wight, 
when half a gale of wind was blowing and all the sailing vessels 
at Cowes were either remaining at anchor or well snugged 
down. The schooner was leading, and it spoke well for their 
capacities of going cleanly through the water that on such a 
day their large mainsails were almost dry! The sea must have 
been considerable off St. Catherine’s, as inside the Solent the 
mainsail of our own little four-tonner had three reefs down and 
was wet nearly to the peak! Amongst the smaller racers the 
“ Strathendrick” is perhaps the smartest new boat of the year; 
there are a host of other beauties, but as to their doings and the 
winning flags that they fly, are they not written in the chronicles 
of every yachting paper on the bookstalls ?’ 
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Soon after this number of the Magazine is published the 
St. Leger will-be run. I do not propose to express any opinions 
as to the probable winner, for I find writing so many weeks 
ahead places one at too great disadvantage. I published my 
belief that Disraeli would win the Two Thousand, and-he did ; 
I was still more confident (though, never blind to possibilities, that 
confidence was mildly and modestly worded) that he would win 
the Derby, and he did not. I won’t touch upon his chance for a 
great Doncaster race, because who can say whether he can be 
induced to gallop? Horses make and lose reputations with 
strange celerity. Jeddah was scorned when he went to Epsom. 
He had failed twice as a two-year-old, twice also as a three, and 
his one success seemed specially to emphasise the fact that he 
was scarcely in the ‘ moderate’ class which comes between the 
‘useful’ and the ‘bad,’ useful being behind the ‘good.’ Now, 
however, I observe a disposition to argue-that Jeddah is really a 
good horse, there being no better reason to advance for that faith 
than that he has twice beaten Batt. He won the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes at Ascot very handsomely, no doubt; but so he 
should have done, with nothing better than Batt behind him? 
He may win on the seventh of this month, but if he does, I think 
it will be because the others are either very bad or resolutely indis- 
posed to gallop. 


Up to the present time I fear we must admit that the two- 
year-olds are moderate. Flying Fox may be a good colt, and if, 
in the course of the next few days after the publication of this 
number, it is shown that Calix is a better—both are sons of 
Orme, who is coming to the front as a sire—we shall probably be 
developing ‘class.’ But of the rest, St. Gris, Eventail, Musa, 
and Desmond are too close together to suggest that either is 
really good. The first three I should handicap at even weights. If 
they met again opinions would differ as to which would win, though 
many good judges would expect to see the form in the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood upset, and Eventail, who then won 
by a head, just beaten. The Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket 
showed Desmond a neck better than Eventail, and No Trumps 
has closely pressed the Prince of Wales’s filly. Victoria May is 
not a very long way better than Harrow, who, with an advantage 
in the weights, just beat her at Lingfield: Harrow is not in the 
first class, and Vara is believed to be not far in capacity from the 
second in the Lingfield race. Amurath, who beat Desmond in 
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the Brucklesby, has lost prestige, and, it is generally fancied, would 
not have the better of Lord Dunraven’s colt now. St. Valentine II.. 
had so little to do in the race he won that, even if, as is 
probable, he can be made 10 Ib. better, it may not then amount 
to much. It remains to be seen what the autumn will produce. 


It isa dreadful thing to publish a book and know that there 
are mistakes in it ; that readers will come across them, reflect, and 
either say, ‘ What a donkey this man is!’ or else accept and store 
up in their memories an incorrect version of the matter therein 
discussed. I am in this melancholy position at present, and if I 
plead carelessness rather than ignorance, one is not much more 
excusable than the other. In my lately published book ‘ The Turf,’ 
I have stated that, in the race for the Epsom Cup, Robert the 
Devil had his revenge on Bend Or for his defeat in the Derby. 
Now of course this is a slip, and, as it happens, I am about the 
last person who should have made it: for this reason. I was much 
associated at the time with Tom Cannon, Robert the Devil’s 
jockey, and in my ‘Recollections of Stockbridge,’ earlier in this 
number, might have talked about a quaint little pony at Danebury, 
who had been a companion of Robert’s, and had had his tail 
nibbled half off by that famous animal, who used to amuse himself 
in this odd way. When‘ Fores’ Sporting Notes’ were projected, I 
was asked to write for the first number, and contributed an article 
called ‘A Famous Match,’ which was made up of the history of this 
very Epsom Cup, as to the circumstances connected with which I 
chanced to have special knowledge. I traced the careers of the 
two horses, Bend Or and Robert the Devil, until their last meeting 
in this event, and described it in detail; and in my book, by a slip 
of the pen, I make the wrong horse win that particular race! I 
don’t quite see how I can plausibly excuse the blunder, and can 
only penitently acknowledge it. 
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